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Great corporations are now exerting a powerful 
influence to promote the growth of temperance 
sentiment. The position taken by managers of . 
railway companies and other large commercial 


enterprises, is almost equivalent to prohibition. 
COCA-COLA has been a great factor in promoting and increasing 


this sentiment. It has caused thousands of young men to give up the 
habit;of drinking beer and other intoxicating liquors. COCA-COLA is 


delightfully invigorating, delicious to the taste, contributes to healthy activity 
of mind and body. 
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REMARKABLE! 
Over One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Profits. 


Do you want to Better Your Condition? 
Is it your aim to Make Your Future Bet- 
ter Than Your Past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, position or condition, read this: 


VER $100,000 clear profit made by the first investors in the Metropolitan Mercantile & 
Realty Company. You could have been one. This company has been a favorite with 
investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corporation, with 
stock at reasonable prices. Because stock was offered in small blocks, so that the 

investor of limited means could acquire it. Because stockholders’ money was invested largely in 
real estate, thus giving them absolute security for their money. Because 
it has assisted many worthy people in getting decent homes, many 
organizations in getting halls and congregations in getting churches. 
Because the increased operations have caused the stock to advance 
steadily from $5.00 per share to double that sum, or $10.00. Thus those 
who purchased the first $100,000 worth of stock have made in profits 
$100,000, besides $7,000 a year in dividends for four years 

The capital stock will soon be increased to one million dollars, and 
the ever enlarging scope of the company’s operations and the increased 
assets will force the price ot stock to not less than $20.00 per share 
within the next two years. 

Can’t you see that the holders of the present one-half million dollars 
stock will make more than one-half million dollars on the transaction in 
two years? 

What are the figures in the case? 

The Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company has nearly four 
thousand stockholders in seventeen States and one hundred cities; has 
bondholders of $50,000 ten year bonds that pay 6% interest semi-annu- 
ally and mature in 1915; has over 175,000 policy holders: owns nearly 
$150,000 in first mortgages on improved real estate in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and other States; is doing a banking business of over $100,000 

- yearly; hasa department store that clears over $7,000 yearly ; 1s erecting 
buildings iret $500 residences up to $17,500 apartment houses; is employing ,200 men and 
women as agents, superintendents, managers, stenographers, book-keepers, mechanics, messen- 
gers, tellers and cashiers. 

What do these figures stand for if they don’t mean that the Metropolitan is the most progres- 
sive, most substantial, most helpful, and in short is the leading company among Negroes in the 
United States? 

Will you wait until stock reaches $20.00 per share, or will you buy now and be one of those 
to make one-half million dollars? 

For further information, address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 15O Nassau St.. New York 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 


BOSTON, MASS. NEWARK, N. J. CHARLESTON, 8. €. COLUMBIA, 8. €. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. SAVANNAH, GA. AUGUSTA, GA. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MACON, GA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D.C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ALBANY, GA. 


Or Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


When writing advertisera. please mention this Magasine 

























AUTHORIZED CAPITAL STOCK $100,000. 


The Voice Publishing Co., 


(Incorporated, Atlanta, Ga.) 


“THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO” has been divorced from the old firm of 
Hertel, Jenkins & Company and is now published by The Voice Publishing Com- 
pany, an incorporated concern of Atlanta, Ga. We have executed a purchase of 
the Magazine with all its property from the old publishers. 


Two Great Reasons 


“This Is No Fakish, Get-Rich-Quick Scheme of Migratory Tricksters, But a Proposition 
Which Should Appeal First to Your Business Judgment and 
Second to Your Race Pride. 


Two reasons have influenced us to adopt this course: First and foremost was 
race pride. The Voice of the Negro should be owned by Negroes. While it is 
edited and operated by Negroes, the money of white men was running it. The 
new concern intends to fit up a high class printing office as soon as our funds will 
justify it, and every line of work in it will be done by members of the Negro race. 
Then it was a business proposition. If any money is to be made out of race liter- 
ature, Negroes ought to make it. ‘‘The Voice of the Negro’’ is the most popu- 
lar periodical the race has. Why not put your money into it and make out of it 
a great race corporation, where a hundred instead of a dozen young men and wo- 
men will find employment? Then why not make your money bring you a _ hand- 


some income? We are handling large book orders as well as investing in real es- 
tate and mercantile concerns, and will be able in the near future to declare large 
dividends. 


Get in on the Ground Floor 


The Voice Publishing Company, as stated above, has an authorized capital 
stock of $100,000. ‘The stock has been divided into 10,000 shares of $10.00 per 
share, par value, We are selling the first 2,000 shares at $5 per share. A _ block 
of a thousand shares was sold within two weeks. The second thousand is going 
rapidly. The third thousand will be worth $6.50. Better write today if you want 
to secure rocky bottom prices. 

For further particulars address 


The Voice Publishing Company, 


68 1-2 East Alabama Street - ~ é a Atlanta, Ga. 
























Every Negro Family in the South 


HOULD have our two great books, ‘‘The 
S United Negro’’ and ‘“The Afro-American”’ | 
in their homes. ii 
Both of these books deal with topics of vi- | 
tal interest to the colored people and are endorsed 
in highest terms of praise by the leading minis- 
ters, educators and business men of the Negro 
race. 


The Afro American Home Manual i 


is a magnificent work of over 700 pages, embel- ' 
lished with hundreds of superb engravings, a 
practical self.educator, containing timely and ' 
scholarly articles on business, social, domestic, 
historical, religious and educational topics. In 
two bindings: Cloth $3.00, Full Morocco with : 
gilt edges $4.00. Mailed anywhere on receipt i 
of the price and 30 cents for postage. ; 


The United Negro Is A Work Of 


600 pages, edited by Prof. I. G Penn and Dr. 
J. W. E. Bowen. It isa complete record of the 
last Negro Young Peoples Educational Congress, 
likewise an history of the problems and progress 
of the Negro race since Emancipation. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. In cloth binding $1 50, Full 1 
Morocco $2.50. Twenty cents for mailing. ' 


We Want. Agents Everywhere i! 
to sell these grand books. Highest commission 
and choice territory to first applicants. Write 
today. 

D. E. LUTHER PUBLISHING CO. | 


; 
it 
Atlanta ~ Ga. } 

































GOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 
Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 
: 3: North East, South and West 








J. C. BEAM, Dist.ri@ Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















SUMMER THIS SUMMER 


IN COLORADO 


Many people put aside all thought of an outing in Colorado 
because they are accustomed to consider this greatest of 
American playgrounds as one of those impossible things 
beyond their means. Time was when a visit to the “top of 
the Continent” was a great luxury, as high in price as in 
altitude; but not so today. 














You can spend the Summer or a part of the Summer in 
Colorado, and live as reasonably as you do at home, and 
the quick service and low tourist and excursion rates 
afforded via Rock Island lines bring the Rockies within 
your easy reach. 





Our Booklets and Folders give the whole story. 


Write Today. 
GEO, H. LEE, G. P. A. 8S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A. 
Little Rock, Ark. Atlanta, Ga. 











When writing advertisers. please mention this Magazine. 
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* a * 
But Listen Again! 
We have made arrangements with these publications so that you can get the Moon 
at $1.50 per year; the Guardian for $1.20 and we are offering you the Voice for 75 


cents. These are clubbing rates and these periodicals can be secured for these low fig- 


ures only by sending for more than one, 
Here is the gist of the matter: 
The three publications ordinarily cost 


VOICE $1.00 } 
GUARDIAN 1.50 All three, $4.50. 
MOON aa 

The club rates are: 
VOICE $ .75 
GUARDIAN 1.20 All three, $3.45. 
MOON 1.50 

Or: 
VOICE $ .75) - 
GUARDIAN 1.205 TWO $1.95. 

Or: 
VOICE $ .75/ : 
MOON 1.40 ( Two $2.25. 


This offer lasts only 90 days. ANSWER AT ONCE. 


The Voice Publishing Company, 
68 1-2 East Alabama Street - - - Atlanta, Ga 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 





TERMS: 


Subscription $1.00 per year 
Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year || Our advertising rates are very_reasonable. Write 
for postage. | for them. pean 


Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. > 

Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 


| 
| 
| 
We allow our agents liberal commissions on all | ; eda eth 
money received from new subscriptions; they earn | ,,Notseation of change of addres ofthe maga 
| 
| 


Any one sending us four new subscriptions at | 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one 
year. 


large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. || preceding date of publication to insure the sub-- 
Send money only by draft, registered letter, or || scriber the current number. 


Money order. We will not be responsible for loss If you fail to get your Magazine, drop{us a card. 
of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- || W& 4t¢ always glad to correct mistakes. 


tered. Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 
681¢ East. Alabama Street, ATLANTA, GA 
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JOHN HOPE AND HIS SIGNATURE 
iy— Mr. Hope was recently elected President of the Atlanta Baptist College 
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Copyright, 1905, by Hertel, Jenkins & Co, 
HentikIb- Henrik Ibsen, the aged Nor- of the courts of laughter. He left unnoted 
sen wegian dramatist who died in yo stir of life, and because of the fact that 


Christiania on the 23rd of last 
May, was the most prominent and ablest 
philosopher of the school of pessimists on 
the Continent. It is hardly too much to 
say that at the time of his death, Ibsen 
was the ablest literary man of the world. 
For fully a quarter of a century he had ex- 
ercised a powerful sway over European 
dramatists and for almost a half century 
he had forged thunderbolts of sneers and 
hurled them at the world’s existing social 
order. Tho able and powerful, Isben was 
not noble. He lacked love, the essential 
element of a noble soul. One writer has 
described him as ‘‘ahermit among drama- 
tists’’ with an iceberg as his abode. Some 
of his admirers have compared him with 
Shakespeare. He in no way equalled 
Shakespeare save, probably, in his wide 
grasp of picturesque language. Shakes- 
peare was very near to the great universal 
heart of life and saw hope inall its range 
and complexity. Hewasa master of hu- 
man character. He had tenderness and 
Sympathy and love and life, and besides he 
had humor. He was one of the very lords 


one throb of sympathy is, and always will 
be, greater than a world of cynicism, the 
touch of time will never change to any 
considerable extent the world’s estimate of 
Shakespeare. On the other hand, Ibsen’s 
life was a threnody and a protest. He 
could plumb the depths of human depravi- 
ty but he never saw astar He had an ut- 
ter lack of tenderness, and in his mind the 
world was an arctic night. He sung no 
song of love, created no mighty soul-lusts, 
pictured no joy or loftiness in life. He 
sets up good characters---lovers, reformers, 
and honest men---only to knock them over 
with his master irony as the bowling 
player overturns his ten pens. He makes 
life a tremendous tragedy, a something tu- 
multuously swepton to change and ruin 
and decay. Ibsen is the very war-god of 
individualism. Itis aquestion as to wheth- 
er his life was not a shadow thrown across 
the canvassof the 19th century. There is 
some good in pessimism. It sometimes 
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iarouses discontent in the world at the base 
things of society. But a pessimism that has 
no hope for the future, no remedy for the 
abuses railed at, no faith in religion, is 
hardly helpful to society. Ibsen stood 
aloof from the world and hurled a master 
rony at its hollow mockeries, but he offer- 
ed no panacea. The heartyold Norseman 
lived to the splendid age of eighty six, and 
died in his native land, which at an ear- 
lier day, he had forsaken as unworthy of 
his loyalty. 


Three Significant There were probably a 
Lynchings half dozen or more 
lynchings in this coun- 

try during the month of May. Thecoun- 
try has gotten so used to lynchings that 
now theyattract but little attention out- 
side of the immediate neighborhood. Three 
lynchings occurred in May that are signi- 
ficant of atendency and two of them are 
attracting notice all over the country. On 
Monday, May 29, a white mob tooka white 
man, Robert T. Rogers, from the jail at 
Tallaulah, Louisiana, and lynched him. 
It seems as if there was no doubt of his 
guilt of murder. He had succeeded in stay- 
ing the hand of justice for two or three 
years. His crime was particularly aggra- 
- Vating and the people wanted him to suf- 
fer. When it seemed that finally the gal- 
lows would be cheated of a legitimate vic- 
tim, the brother of Rogers’ victim charter- 
ed a special train from Monroe which was 
run to Tallaulah, filled with irate white 
men. As above stated, Rogers was lynch- 
ed. The lynching has stirred the commu- 
nity and the grand jury is investigating. 
On May 28th a mobof two hundred white 
men took J. V. Johnson, white, from the 
jail at Wadesboro, North Carolina, and 
lynched him. Johnson was taken to the 
suburbs of the city, strung up to a tree and 
riddled with bullets. He had brutally 
murdered his brother-in-law quite a year 
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ago. At the last term of the court there 
was amistrial. The community was in- 
dignant at the mistrial and certain men 
took the law into their own hands. The 
lynching has stirred up the governor of the 
state who has directed that the most rigid 
investigation of the affair be conducted. 
Already sixteen men have been lodged in 
jail. Ata preliminary hearing before the 
superior court they were held in bond of 
$5,000 each because there were ‘‘probable 
grounds’”’ of their guilt. The third lynch- 
ing to which we refer wasthe burning of a 
little white child May 31, by his playmates 
at CedarGrove, West Virginia. The As- 
sociated Press made a very ludicrous at- 
tempt to show that the affair was not a 
lynching. The dispatch says that the boy 
was tied to the stake in imitation of the- 
Red Men's initiation of a new member in 
to their order. Piles of shavings were 
built around the child andlighted. Before 


the little fellow could be rescued he was 
burned!so frightfully that he died almost 
immediatly. The attempt to make this 
affair anything save a mock lynching is 
ludicrous. Red men don’t initiate public- 
ly. It would simply be out of the ques- 
tion to believe that these children knew 
anything about the secret rites of the Red 
Men.® These boys had been reading the 
toxic literature of the day, had read the 
sensational papers on the burning of hu- 
man beings at Springfield, Mo., recently 
and werelynching a Negro. But this is 
the only way we are going to stop lynch- 
ings in this country. The white people 
will have to lynch each other fora time. 
See how active the governor of North Caro- 
lina is. If the victim had been a Negro, no 
‘probable grounds’’ would have been suffi- 


cient to hold these murderers. Saturn is 
devouring his own children. In the par- 
lance of the man in the street, ‘‘chickens 


are coming home to 1oost.’’ 
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The Filth of Probably Upton Sinclair’s 
Packingtown book, ‘‘The Jungle,’’ has 

given a greater impetus to 
the teachings of the vegetarian than all the 
other vegetarian books and tracts combin- 
ed. Sinclair is asocialist. ‘‘The Jungle’ 
is a strongly realistic novel. The scene is 
laid in the Chicago stockyards and the 
object of the novel is to cause a revolt by 
society against private monopolies. Asa 
Socialist, Mr. Sinclair believes in the gov- 
ernment ownership and control of all pub- 
lic utilities. In his story of conditions in 
the Chicago meat packing houses he has 
thrown a lurid Jight uponthe glaring filth, 
the shocking immorality and the wanton 
disregard for public health in Packingtown. 
His book is one of our current manuels of 
decadent neuroses and Sinclair isa mighty 
muck-raker. The book was not written 
to promote the commerce of thought 
amongst the nations and there is in it no 
compelling literary force. It is itself an 
aesthetic blemish. But the book has 
achieved its purpose. It was written to 
hold up the filth of our meat factories to 
public gaze, to show that they were daily 
manufacturing misery and disease for so- 
ciety and to show that our present social 
institutions were stupid concerns anyhow. 
Sinclair's story, by grace of the headlong 
impetuosity of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
has awoke the stomach of two worlds 
from the restful dreams of good clean meat 
to the real fact that the Chicago packers’ 
greed for gold has overcome their cleanly 
scruples. Soon after ‘‘The Jungle’ came 
out a copy fell into Mr. Roosevelt’s hands. 
It is probable that he thought this social- 
ist writer had exaggerated conditions in 
Packingtown. At any rate he appointed a 
commission to examine the Chicago stock- 
yards. Messrs. Neill and Reynolds made 
up the commission. Their report wasa vi- 
tal acconnt of the sickening and loathsome 
filth that was manifest everywhere in the 
Stock yards. Things too indecent for print 
Were brought to light. It was shown that 
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in the preparation of what is advertised as 
the finest meats the nastiest conditions pre- 
vail. Many of the things mentioned are 
to be expected in large packing districts, 
but there are also many other conditions 
that are outrageous. Mr. Roosevelt could 
not miss the opportunity hereto play to 
the galleries. A bill was under consider- 
ation in Congress providing for govern- 
ment inspection of meats for the public. 
It is the desire of the president to appear 
beforethe public as a great trust-tamer. 
He intended all the while to publish the 
Neill-Reynolds report, but shrewedly had 
it announced that the report was so dam- 
aging to the packers that it would not be 
published unless they fought the meat in 
spection bill. Now that the public de- 
manded the report, as Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
pected, he sent it to Congress with a sensa- 
tional message. Thepresident played his 
cards well. The meat inspection bill will 
be passed into law. The Neill---Reynolds 
report has done much damage to the pack- 
ers, particularly in foreign trade, and the 
passage of the bill is mecessary to restore 
home and foreign confidence. 


Hawthorne on Negro Dr. J.B. Hawthorne 
Disfranchisement of Richmond, Vir- 

ginia, politician, 

speculator, defender of human slavery and 
perennial sensationalist, passing under the 
alias of a Christian preacher, has recently 
been interviewed by the Atlanta Journal 
in behalf of Negro disfranchisment. Dr. 
Hawthorne is in favor of disfranchising 
the Negro. He wantsto think that dis- 
franchisement will solve the race problem, 
and, of course, like a typical advocate of 
the doctrines of his school, he stretches or 
shortens facts to suit his theory. Disre- 
garding history, science and the bible, by 
a stroke of the most astounding genius 
Dr. Hawthorne has arrived at the conclu- 
sion that God made the Negro inferior to 
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the white man, that it is one of the immu- 
table laws of heaven that the white man is 
to be ruler of the Negro, that ‘‘observation’”’ 
is ‘‘the best of all schools’’, not excepting 
even experience--- and that he nas learned 
by observation in Virginia that disfran- 
chisement has wrought the colored man’s 
moral and industrial salvation, that the 
Negro has more respect forthe white man 
because he has disfranchised him and that 
finally, the white man loves the Negro 
more and is kinder to him because he has 
submitted to being disfranchised. No fair 
minded person, competent to judge would 
make any such baseless assertions, and this 
blizarre fossil is frank enough to admit 
that he has no statistics at hand and is 
not a student ofthe conditions brought 
about bythe New Virginia constitutional 
measures. One of the reasons generally 
given why the Negro should not be allow- 
ed to vote isthat his vote is purchasable. 
This is the truth prescribed by the limita- 
tions of politics. There are Negroes who 
will sell their votes. But the only differ- 
ence between the Negro vote-seller and 
the white vote-seller is the difference of 
price. The history of Democratic politics 
in Georgia—especially in Augusta—and 
the present dispensary stench in South 
Carolina—a very orgy of corruption— 
ought to make such men as Hawthorne 
and Hoke Smith forever hush their rant 
about ‘‘the purchasable Negro  vote.’’ 
The difference between a Negro vote-seller 
and a white vote-seller is the difference be- 
tween a Negro rogue---and a white rogue 


—ittakes more to satisfy one than 
than it does the other. The amount 
of money received hy Negroes for 


voting in reconstruction days is a mere 
bagatelle besides your annual stealings. 
The charge that the Negro is inferior to 
the white man has not, and will never be 


proved. The people who persist in mak- 
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ing the assertions doso in violence to the 
facts of history, with the most ludicrously 
inadequate data and in sheer antagonism 
to the spirit of honest research. If weare 
inferior,whereisthe boundary line between 
our race andthe white race? The corro- 
sive energy of scorn is not a sufficient an- 
swer. We have the aspirations and inspi- 
rations that the white man has. Our 
hearts throb with the same faith for the 
world unseen. Under the same climate 
and circumstances we are as honest, as in- 
dustrious, as truthful and as kind. In 
history we have displayed the same con- 
structive and administrative ability and 
capacity. We can learn anything the 
white mancan learn. In America we have 
more respect for the law. We have neith- 
er the man-killers nor the suicides of the 
white man. We have abandoned the sav- 
age instinct of burning people. In the 
primal stage we were the same, save that 
the white man, according to all historical 
authorit'es, was more degraded and _ bar- 
barous than is the African cannibal of to- 
day. Where then is the boundary line? 
Stanley said that ‘‘intellectually, the pig- 
mies of the African forest are the equals of 
about fifty per cent. of the modern inhabi- 
tants of any great American city’’ and 
Livingston declared ‘‘that the Negro is no 
better and no worse than the rest of the 
sons of men.’’ Both ofthese men had the 
opportunity to know more about the Ne- 
gro than Dr. Hawthorne. The assertion 
that the Negro is inherently inferior to the 
white man is without the slightest founda- 
tion and any preacher who makes such a 
charge blasphemes God, dishonors his pro- 
fession and shows his moral insensibility, 
his abject servility to his own selfish desires, 
Virginia Negroes Mis- As stated above, 
represented Dr. Hawthorne 

has not hesitated 


to shorten or lengthen facts to suit his 
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prejudices. He has the audacity to 
claim that the Negroes of Virginia have 
more respect for the white people of that 
State because they have disfranchised 
them. This is both unreasonable and un- 
true. The Negro has scant respect fora 
people who will fly in the face of their own 
maxims and disobey their own laws in or- 
der to give sway to alow prejudice. It is 
the effort of all pioneers of ballot knavery 
inthe South to make the world believe 
that the Negro is more content after he is 
disfranchised than before. How anybody 
could believe any such fallacy is hard to 
understand. Certainly, nobody whose 
mind was not clouded by unjust reasoning 
could ever have his judgement so blinded. 
From personal acquaintance and residence 
among many ofthe best Negroes of Vir- 
» ginia and by watching the Negro news- 
paperof Virginia, attending many of the 
leading gatherings and hearing voiced their 
aspirations, we know that this man Haw- 
thorne has been untrue. There is no more 
truth in Hawthorne saying that the Ne- 
groes of Virginia are more content dis- 
franchised than there would be in a Hot- 
tentot marooned on an iceberg fancying 
that he was resting amid the shady bowers 
ofa bamboo tree in tropical Africa. If they 
appear to accept the situation, it is because 
they cannot help themselves. They are 
simply biding their time. There is a deep 
and abiding dissatisfaction in the breast of 
b the Virginia black people against the un- 
just way in which they are deprived of the 
ballot. They are accumulating property 
now, as they were before they were robbed 
of their rights. If faster, only that the 
day may come when they can again be 
Citizens of a land where they labor and 
pay taxes. The Negroes, in the main, 
are a law-abiding people and want to come 
up to the requirement of the law, even if 
it is unjust and unreasonable. 


Many Ne- 
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groes left Virginia when pirates boarded 
the Ship of State and many will leave 
Georgia if ever the disfranchisement in- 
iquity is perpetrated uponthem. But who 
is Dr. Hawthorne, that he should be regard- 
ed as the special guardian of the ark of truth? 
The slave period in America was an epoch 
of agony and horror where all that is vile 
and brutish in the human race found its 
fullest fruition. As Ingersoll said, ‘‘the 
white race sold achild from the agonized 
breast of a mother and trampled with the 
feet of greed on all the holy relations of 
life.’’ Hawthorne’s heart was hardened 
and he fought for slavery. Since he has 
become a preacher, he has gone off ona 
tangent asa gambler and aspeculator. Car- 
rying the relentless hate of the yesteryears 
of slavery in his heart, he has now endorsed 
the legalized infamy of disfranchisement. 
His fratracidral hatred and disloyalty to 
the truth make him unworthy to be called 
a Christian, much less a minister, and his 
illogical conclusions show that he is a men- 
tal degenerate. 


The Marriage of King Alonso of Spain 

King Alfonso and Princess Victoria 
Eugenia of Battenburg were married with 
all of the solemnity and splendor of royal 
personages at Madrid May 31. The young 
king has in many ways, endeared himself 
to his people and on his wedding day all 
Spain took a holiday in honor of the occa- 
sion. The King and Queen had been mar- 
ried at a great Roman Catholic Church 
and were on their way to the palace. From 
every side flowers were being showered on 
their majesties. Suddenly there was a 
terrific explosion, and the procession was 
halted in amazement. An anarchist had 
concealed a bomb ina bouquet of flowers 
and hurled it atthe King’s coach. A score 
of people were killed and three score were 
wounded. The wedding dress of the 
Queen wasspattered with blood and the 
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wheel horses of the royal coach were killed. 
The King and Queen were calm and cour- 
ageous, but the incident was sufficient to 
shock the nerves of the stoutest hearts. 
The anarchist failed to accomplish his pur- 
pose, but instead endeared the people to 
their sovereign. The man who committed 
the outrage, Manuel Morales, was captur- 
ed June 2nd in a little town known as Tor- 
rey Jon De Ardes, midway between Mad- 
rid and Alcala. When he saw that no 
hope of escape was left him he drew a re- 
volver and shot himself through the heart. 
This attempt to assassinate the King threw 
a gloom over the festivities at the Spanish 
court; but more than that it has again 
called the attention of the world to the 
dastardly soul of Anarchy. Anarchism 
strikes at all organized society and should 
be suppressed at any cost. 


The Julius King Sometime in May, Mr. 
Case Julius King, a colored 
mail carrier, boarded a 

Peachtree Street trolley car carrying with 
him a_ satchel of United States mail. 
Shortly after King took his seat in the 
rearof the car where colored people are 
requested tosit, a crippled white woman 
boarded thecar. It seems asif there was 
one vacant seat in the front of the car 
where the law requires white people to sit, 
but no vacant seat in the rear. Mr. King 
was occupying a part of a seat with one 
Dr. E. C. Ripley, white. As soon as the 
white woman boarded the car Dr. 
Ripley had the brazen effrontery to do more 
than the law allowsa car conductor to do: he 
asked Mr. King to get upandstand and let 
the white woman sit down beside him. No 
conductor hasa right to ask a man up with- 
out giving him another seat. King’s re- 
fusal to move angered this officious Ripley. 
He struck the mail carrier several times 


with his fist. In the tussel the United 
States mail was scattered over the floor of the 








carand King himself was slightly wounded, 
He at at once sought the protection of the 
law. A case was made against Dr. Ripley 
in the police court and he was also bound 
over to the Federal grand jury bv the Unit. 
ed States commissioner. Nothing was to 
have been expected from the police court, 
Recorder Broyles dismissed the case becaug 


Dr. Ripley was under bondto appear be , 


fore the Federal Grand jury, and in 
much as it was possible for him to be prose. 
cuted for assault in the Statecourts. The 
Federal Grand jury could not even finda 
true bill of indictment against Dr. Ripley. 
Consequently, a man who deliberately and 
without provocation assaulted a United 
States mail carrier in uniform goes scot 
free. Jn dismissing the case Recorder} 
Broyles took occasion to lecture the young 


Negro about being polite to  white> 


people. The ‘‘learned judge’’ discoursed 
as follows: 


I will dismiss the city case. Before doing sol 
desire to call attention tocertain things that this 
case brings tomind. The first of these is the rap 
id passing away of the old-time darkey whose po 
liteness was proverbial, and the succeeding to his 
place ofa younger generation of darkies, who 
recognizing their rights under the law, maintais 
them at the expense of that courtesy an 
gentleness that marked the lives of their anceston. 

‘*‘Why, it is no common thing to board a stret 
car and see white women crowding the aisle 
while big buck negroes monopolize the seats with 
outa thought of offering them to standing women. 
These Negroes, of course, havea right to thet 
seats and it is optional with them whether or 10 
they give them up, butso long as this spirit actu. 
ates the Negro just so long will the unfortunate 
altercations such as that between Dr. Ripley and} 





the mail carrier occur. 
The vanishing of the socalled ‘‘Good] 
Negro’’ is the one outstanding blessing off 


the times. Their insufferable cant of self} 
depreciation, their belief that ‘‘white only”) 
was good and great, and their cc ryingdl 
the ‘‘edicated’’ New: ‘Cen img. 


Judge Broyles and ail | rel 
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realize it: Slavery is gone. This is not 
acountry of courteous serf and haughty 


master; this is acountry of man and man. 
Nobody can be more polite than Negroes, 
and nohody would more readily give the 
women of all races seats than the}Negroes, 
provided white men did likewise. But 
white men expect that this courtesy and 
politeness be all on one side. They want us 
to have a monopoly on politeness. That will 
never again be. Wethink as muchof our 
women as you do of yours, and we demand 
that womankind be respected regardless of 
color or race. You had as well give up 
your old fanciful notions of ‘‘the old-time 
darkey’’ once for all. 


Vote-Selling ata Whatstrange tale is this 
White Primary which comes from Sa- 
vannah? There wasa 

white primary election held in Chatham 
county on the r2th, of june. For many 
days there had been waged a bitter and 
sickening conflict of personalities between 
the ‘‘People’s Democratic League’’ and 
the Citizen’s Club.’’ Both sides were 
hungry for office and both sides dis- 
played signal ingenuity in turning on 
Sham alarms against their opponents. 
The ‘‘Peoples Democratic League’’ made 
a clean sweep of the county, every man 
on its ticket being elected. There is 
nothing extraordinary about that. Here 
is where the surprise comes in, Let the 
Associated Press tell the shocking news: 
The cost of the campaign and the election is es- 
timated by those familiar with the expense that 
was incurred at between $75,000 and $100,000. A 
wealthy business man yesterday contributed $10-, 
000 to the People’s Democratic League fund. 
Professional and business men entered with zest 
into the vote buying. They stood in the streets 
about the court house where the voting for the en- 
tire county was conducted, waving handfuls of 


money and practically bidding for votes. 

Leaders for both factions, those high in their 
conclaves and of excellent standing in both church 
and cominunity, stood by while this buying of 
votes was in progress, but they interposed no ob- 
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jection. The practice was engaged in more open- 
ly than in any previous election that even the 
most active heelers could recall. 


The prices paid for votes range from ten to forty 
dollars, although twenty-five dollars was the 
amount which was paid in nearly every case. Both 
factions indulged in vote buying and had distinc- 
tive tickets by which they might recognize the 
ballot as it was cast. 


Due bills were given in most instances, though 
often money was exchangec. One of the meth- 
ods employed consisted of a pictoral postal. Upon 
this was a Spanish or Cuban scene, the postal con- 
taining a Cuban stamp, in order that it might not 
be duplicated. On the back of the postal were 
the letters, A. B. C.D. E. F.G.and H. In the 
event that the voter was paid ten dollars the B 
was punched; if he was paid forty dollars the ‘‘H”’ 
was punched. 

The buying was done openly. 
that about 800 votes were bought. 


It was estimated 


Now, there must be some mistake here! 
White men, Southern white men, Georgia 
white men, selling their votes? Nonsense! 
Has not Hoke Smith gone from one end of 
the State to the other declaring that the. 
Negroes ought to be disfranchised because 
they sell their votes? Has not the voluble 
John Temple Graves poured out a very 
Niagara of political rhetoric to show that 
when issues are doubtful the Negro vote- 
seller hangs like a cloud over the Puritanic 
white voter? Have not the long-haired 
Hawthorne and the Lilliputian Hardwick, 
with an air of grave sagacity, filled all the 
papers with unmeasured -enunciations 
against ‘‘the purchaseable Negro vote?’ 
Surely, the chosen people of the Lord, the 
sanctified guardians of the truth, the peo- 
ple, who from the creation of the world 
were destined to rule the earth witha rod 
of purity, have fallen upon evil ways! 
Votes were bringing $40.00 apiece in Sa- 
vannah on June 12, and this was a white 
primary. No Negroes voted here. ‘‘Pro- 
fessional «nd business men with a zest en- 
tered into the vote-buying.’’ ‘‘Men high 
in both church and community stood by 
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while this buying of votes wasin progress, 
but they interposed no objection.’’ $100,- 
ooo were spent in the campaign. Votes 


were bidden for as men bid for stocks in 
the Chicago stock market. ‘‘A justice of 
the peace was among those openly purchas- 
ing votes.’’ Ye noble and pure Cavaliers 
who stand on the corners of the streets and 
smite your breasts in holy horror at ‘‘the pur- 
purchaseble Negro vote, and thank God that 
you are our moral superiors, who declare 
that ‘‘the African Negro is a hopeless bar- 
barian,’’ arise and explain this thing. 
This election is but one out of a hundred 
in the State of Georgia among white men. 
The brakes have been placed on another 
lie. This election should make these ego- 
tistical ‘‘superior’’ hypycrites ashamed, if 
indeed they are susceptible to such a 
healthy moral influence. The Negro is no 
better nor worse than the white man. We 
are all animated by identically the same 
feelings that ruled the populace when 
Demosthenes made his speech on the Crown. 
Some men of both races are purchaseable 
and some are unpurchaseable. If the white 
people were not blinded by rabid color non- 
sense, they would be amused at the bogeys 
grown men tremble at that ought not to 
frighten babies. This blatant defamation 
of the Negro in order to corral votes, this 
reckless kindling of the fires of racial 
strife, is neither wise, statesmanlike nor 
reasonable. With aggravating supercili- 
ousness the white man’s faults will persist 
as will the the faults of all races and no 
remarkable somersaults in verbal equivoca- 
tion can make us believe that he is a saint. 


The Duma _ In answer to the speech from 
the throne the Russian Duma 
made the following demands 

of the emperor: 

1. General amnesty. 


2. The abolition of the death penalty. 
3. Suspension of martial law and all exception- 
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al laws. 


4. Full civil liberty. 

5. The abolition of the council of the empire. 

6. The revision of the fundamental law. 

7. The establishment of the responsibility of 
ministers, 

8. The right of interpellation. 

g. Forced expropriation of land. 

1o. Guarantees of the rights of trades unions. 


The Duma appointed President Mour- 
omtzeff and a deputation to present these 
demands to the Czar. Instead of making 
an appointment for an audience with the 
deputation, Emperor Nicholas surprised 
the Duma by demanding that the address 
be presented through the ministry. Many 
of the members of parliament regarded 
this as an open affront, but calmer heads 
prevailed with the body to comply with 
the Czar’s request, inas much as the law 
made no special provision as to how ad- 
dresses from the house were to be trans- 
mitted to the sovereign. Most of the de- 
mands of the Duma were flatly refused by 
theemperor. The refusal, when read by 
one of the Czar’s ministers, threw the house 
into rage. Most fiery speeches were made, 
the resignation of the present cabinet was 
called for and a responsible government 
was demanded in its place. Every day it 
seems as if the open breach between the 
Czar and the duma grows wider and wider. 


Carl Schurz Carl Schurz, who died in the 

middle of the month of May, 
was for almost a half a century the most 
distinguished of our German-Americans, 
and indeed for a long while he was consid- 
ered one of the ablest and truest men of the 
country. His life was the measure of the 
possibilities of the immigrant in America. 
No foreign-born man can ever become presi- 
dent of the United States, but aside from the 
presidency, almost all the other avenues 
stand wide open to the immigrantt—thatis, 
provided he has been so fortunate as to be 
born a member of the lordly Caucasian race. 
Schurz was successively a diplomat, a sol- 
dier, a journalist and a publicist; and with 
all, he was a statesman and a reformer. 
He was first the representative of this 
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country at the court of Madrid. When the 
war of the sixties broke out he felt the 
re. passion for freedom for all mankind surge 
up in his bosom, and so resigned his dip- 
~~ lomatic post and came home to help beat 
down the brazen arrogance of rebellion and 
the black curse of slavery. At the close 
1s. of the war he was swept into politics by 
our- § the force of circumstances. Missouri sent 
hese § him to the Senate. He was one of the 
king § most pewerful members of that august 
A body. His addresses go down in history 
dress § aSclassics. If he did speak against the 
Many § force bill and other harsh, but necessary 
irded § measures towards the South, it was be- 
neads § cause he did not know the temper of the 
= people of this section, and thought they 
y ad- | Weresincere in their promise to accept the 
‘rans- § results of the war as conclusive in’ wiping 
re de- § outslavery and tyranny. Schurz founded 
ed by B anewspaper at St. Louis and was also at 
a onetime one of the editors of the New 
made, | York Evening Post. He was the Secretary 
-t was | Of the Interior under President Hayes, but 
nment § supported Cleveland for the presidency be- 
day it F cause he thought the Republican party had 
nthe gone back on its early traditions. Schurz 
wider. . mae 
wasa man of idealsand principles, and he 
in the § tied himself irrevocably to no party what- 
f May, Bever. What isnot generally known is that 
+ most § Schurz was an accomplished musician. It 
ricans, is said that when Greely was nominated, in 
consid: spite of Schurz, by the Liberal party, he 
a of the surprised the audience by quietly going to 
of the the piano in the hall and playing one of 
meric. } Schubert’s greatest compositions to quiet 
e pres This nerves. The man who exercised so 
rom th€ Binuch influence upon American life and 
avenue Politics was born in Liblar, Germany, was 
‘thats; Biberally educated at the University of Bonn 
sto be and was driven from Germany because he 
an ~ joined the ill-advised revolution of 1848. 
" “a He came to America in 1852, from which 
pd with Htime he was a prominent figure in this 
formet. ; + 
of this Country. He was a man who believed in 
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the brotherhood of mankind, an exponent 
of the real spirit of democracy, a noble cit- 
izen of an adopted country. 


Arhur Pue Gorman The death of Sena- 

tor Arthur Pue Gor- 
man in thecity of Washington on June 4th 
removes from the country one of the pub- 
lic men the nation could easily afford to 
give up without any feeling of public loss. 
whatever. Indeed, we doubt not but that 
the country has gained by his death. He 
was a man of warped and undemocratic na- 
ture, an intriguer, a demagog and a _ noto- 
rious Negro-hater. Only last year he led 
a campaign of race-hate in his native state 
of Maryland. He was the leading advo- 
cate of Negro disfranchisement in his own 
state and one of the boldest defenders of 
the ballot chicamery and knavery of this 
section in the Senate. Probably not so 
extravagant in his venomous language as 
Tillman or Vardaman, he was, neverthe- 
less, a greater trickster and a more cunning 
politician than either of them. Gorman 
had been in public life for a quarter of a 
century. Impartial history will say that he 
did no notable deed during that long period 
that was calculated to make the world bet- 
ter. He possessed not the smallest iota of 
statesmanship. Hewasacfusher of the 
weak and a railer at the helpless. We are 
sorry that his life was so narrow and 
warped and trust that Heaven forgave him 
for his unbrotherliness. 


It is the season of the 
year when the lazy man 
is tempted to be lazier 
and the man who never works wanders 
forth from his alley-den and prowls about 
the thoroughfares and purlieus of the great 
cities. Atlanta, like all the large cities of 
the South, is afflicted with a horde of loaf- 
ers. Our vagrancy laws are drastic enough 


The Menace of 
Vagrants 


to rid the city of these noxious social para- 
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sites. Wecall for the enforcement of the 
law. Wehave not and cannot have any 
patience with the cry, ‘‘Drive the Negro 
vagrants from town.’’ There are vagrants 
of almost every race in Atlanta, and par- 
ticularly obnoxious and dangerous is the 
white tramp. Let all of the vagrants be 
driven out of town. A white vagrant is as 
dangerous as a black vagrant. In fact, 
they are more dangerous ; for while Negro 
vagrants engage perennially in petty pilfer- 
ing, the white vagrants lurk about bridges 
and viaducts and commit daring hold-ups, 
dynamite safes and rob banks. In many 
instances they paint their faces black, and, 
thereby, throw the police off their tracks. 
This is one question where surely there can 
be no racediscrimination. There are great 
groups and gangs of criminal and quasi- 
criminal (because idle) men on Decatur, 
Ivy and Collins streets. In the day they 
hang around the saloons and gambling dens 
and at night they lurk on the trail of the 
unwary. Atlanta ought not to be made 
the happy hunting ground for this class of 
beings. Let the chief of police throw out 
his drag-net and bring in all those who 
have no means of a lawful livelihood; for 
this horde of idlers is a positive menace to 
the homes and even the lives of all honest, 
hard-working citizens. There are .0o 
many avenues of labor open for any hale 
and hearty individual who has no visible 
means of support to prowl around as a va- 
grant. 


The Niagara General Secretary W. E. 
Movement. B. Du Bois of the Niagara 
Movement begs to an- 

nounce that the secondannual meeting of 
that organization will be held at Harper’s 
Ferry, West Virginia, Wednesday, August 
15th to Saturday, August 18th, 1906. 
The meeting will be held on historic 
grounds. Harper’s Ferry we will always as- 


sociate with the martyred John Brown. 


The meeting will celebrate his rooth anni- 
versary and also the soth jubilee of the 
battle of Ossawatomie. The wives, child- 
ren and friends of the members of the Ni- 
agara Movement are cordially invited to 
attend the meeting. There will be re- 
duced railroad rates. The General Secre- 
tary rightly regards the Niagara Move- 
ment as a success. He says: 
“Our chief activities this year have 
been as follows: 
1 Organization, 
2 Meetings, 
3 Cooperation with certain movements: 
(a) Coustitutional League in New 
York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington meetings. 
(b) Georgia Equal Rights Conven- 
tion. 
(c) Anti-Jamestown Fair agitation. 
(d) Anti-Jim Crow Amendment to 
Rate Bill agitation. 
(e) Celebration of Garrison’s birth- 
day. 
This is a good showing for only a year’s 
work andis very encouraging. The Ni- 
agara Movement is now an incorporated 
body with 170 members in 34 states. Du- 
ring the year a number of meetings have 
been held; more than 10,000 pamphlets 
have been sent out, and in many ways the 
Movement has used its influence to better 
the condition of the race. It is hoped that 
a great meeting will be held at Harper's 
Ferry. 





THE VOICES OF THE WOODS 


An old German legend represents a little 
flaxen-haired girl over whose life had crept 
the poetic mood, as wandering away one 
summer afternoon from her parents and the 
great city of her birth. On and on she 
wandered across field and hill, over velvety 
meadows and through gardens of wild 
flowers until finally she came to the edge 
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of a great forest. Once beforein her life- 
time she had seen the woods. Her mother 
had taken her through the country, and 
passing within a furlong of a great forest, 
she had heard the multitudinous sweet 
notes of the feathery forest choir and had 
asked: ‘‘Mother, what is the forest saying 
to us???’ Her mother gave her some evasive 
answer, like the answers generally given 
children, and thought no more of it. 

But the child was satisfied that there 
were voices calling to her from out the 
great green forest. When she returned to 
the busy city, the very noise and hubbub 
of the life around her made her long for 
the woods. The pictures of the great hunt- 
ing parks of the German princes on the 
walls of her home set her heart vibrating 
and she yearned for the woods. At last, 
one golden summer afternoon, this deep 
craving lured her away from her home and 
she came to the edge of a great forest that 
was skirted by a rippling, singing brook. 

She followed the brook for a great dis- 
tance, seeking a place to cross in order to 
enter the forest. When finally she did 
come to a place where she might cross on 
the rocks that were in the stream, she found 
that she was just above a waterfall. She 
took her seat on the banks of the stream 
and watched the water as it leaped down 
the precipice and dashed into silvery spray. 
Her soul went wayfaring up the purple hill 
of dreams, and there on the bank of the 
brook, on the rim of the forest, and while 
she gazed at the shifting mists of the wa- 
terfall, she wrote her first poem. 


By this time the day was far spent, and 
yet the little girl returned not to the city. 
She had probably stepped on the mythical 
“‘stray-root’’ plant and was bound to get 
lost in the awe-inspiring forest. At any 
rate, she crossed the brook and entered the 
woods at nichtfall. The stars peeped out 


fro: att tue blue curtains of heaven to 
sii » chd of nature, and the great 
Wi seemed to drown the \. hole 
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earth ina silver cyclone of light. Far in 
the distance the little girl saw a faint, flick- 
ering light, which she followed. When she 
reached the spot where the light was lo- 
cated she found that she was in the pres- 
ence of a multitude of the tiniest, the most 
beautiful and the most innocent}jwomen her 
eyes had ever beheld. That night before 
she slept she was treated to a festival by 
the woodsprites. When she was ready to 
sleep a bed of the softest down was made 
for her, and in the morning the wood- 
nymphs had her up and to the edge of the 
forest while the grey eastern sky was still 
laced with gold and crimson. Amid the 
hush of the dawn she saw the true beauty 
of the world. She heard the birds com- 
mence their morning hymn. As'she wan- 
dered across the fields and meadows back 
to the drowsy, waking city, which she saw 
on the horizon’s rim, she saw a thousand 
and one beautiful flowers, whose chalices 
were bejeweled with dewdrops and innu- 
merable golden and silver butterflies with 
dew glistening on their wings. Slowly she 


retraced her steps towards the city. At 
the ,very moment she was entering her 
mother’s home again, the little girl awoke 
and found that she was safely tucked away 
in her own little bed at home. It was all 
a dream. 

But though this little girl dreamed of the 
winning beauty of the forest, she dreamed 
the truth. At this season of the year, in 
particular, the woods are full of great, mys- 
tic, soul-songs. A few months ago we had 
all nature breaking into song and we called 
the new burst of music Spring. We have 
come now to the vital beauty of the sum- 
mer, with all its dazzling pageant of life. 
The shimmering glare of the sun makes 
life uncomfortable in the houses and cities. 
Listen to the voices of the woods. The 
dainty flowers, the shady dells, the spicy 
whispers of the winds, the musical ripple of 
the brooks, and the quivering notes of the 
birds, all invite you to the woods. In all 
the glens and woodways there is a repose- 


ful splendor utterly unknown to the city, 














The Overthrow of the Jim Crow Car Laws 





By Daniel Murray 


God moves in a Mysterious Way, 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the sto:m.’’ 


(Opinion of Maryland Court of Appeals in Hart’s 
Case, based on Hall vs. De Cuir. Phe original 
appellant, Captain Soel Benson, having died, 
the appeal was further prosecuted by the admin- 
istratrix, Josephine Hall; hence the title). 

October, 1877. 

In Hall 
VS. 
De Cuir | 


OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE 


In this case the Supreme Court held that 
it was without the power of a State to pass 
a law that}in any manner interfered with in- 
ter-state commerce, notwithstanding its 
provisions limited its operation to the sev- 
eral lines or vessels while the same were do- 
ing business within the State, and showed 
how dangerous it would be to concede such 
power to a state. This is a remarkable 
case, since the decision was procured from 
the Supreme Court in 1877, by the ene- 
mies of the colored race, to nullify a liberal 
civil-rights law in their favor, passed by 
the Republican Legislature of Louisiana in 
1869, but the same decision is now found 
to act as a boomerang, and to destroy all 
the later Jim Crow Car legislation through 
the Court’s strict adherence to its former 
interprepation of the Constitution, unless 
the United States Supreme Court reverses 
itself on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


The State of Louisiana having on Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1869, passed a Civil Rights 
Act prohibiting discrimination on account 
of color by Common Carriers within its 
jurisdiction, Mrs. De Cuir, a person of col- 


95 U.S.C. page 485; et seq 


or, sometime later, took passage at New 
Orleans, La., on the steamer ‘‘Governor 
Allep,’’ carrying freight and passengers 
between New Orleans, La., and Vicksburg, 
Miss., intending to land at Hermitage, 
also in Louisiana, paying the regular fare, 
$5.00 for passage, and later tendering the 
regular fare, $2.00 additional charged for 
accommodations in the Cabin, which had, 
it appears, been set apart by the Company 
for white persons only, and being refused 
cabin accomodation, was obliged to set up 
the whole night or sleep in a free bunk in 
the ‘‘hole.’’ She thereupon brought suit 
under the act above recited; to recover 
damages for her mental and physical suffer- 
ingon that account. The District Parish 
Court, before which the case came, gave a 
verdict against Joel Benson, owner of the 
vessel in $1,000. On appeal to the Louis- 
ianan Supreme Court, the verdict in Mrs. 
De Cuir’s favor was affirmed, thereupon 
appeal was taken by Benson to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and in Octo- 
ber 1877, the verdict of the Louisiana 
Court was set aside on the ground that the 
Legislature had attempted to legislate on 
a matter concerning inter-state commerce, 
amatter that by the Constitution of the 
United States, was confided exclusively to 
Congress. 

It had been previously held on general 
princicles by eminent lawyers that all mat- 
ters under the Constitution within the jur- 
isdiction of Congress, might be the sub- 
ject of legislative action by the States, the 
same to hold good until Congress exercis- 
ed its power in the premises. But Mr. 
Justice Clifford, concurring with Chief 
Justice Waite in his view in the above 


(Continued on page 520.) 














From stereograph copyright 1905 by Underwood @® Underwood,-N.Y. 
HENRIK IBSEN 


Greatest of modern Dramatists, who just died in Norway. This is the last photograph made of Dr. Ib- 
sen. He was very feeble and ill when he posed for the American photographer, who made this picture in 
the reception room of his home in Christiania. 








Royal Sketches---John Hope, A. M. 





By John Henry Adams 


There is nothing of unusual interest about Au- 
gusta, Ga., and why John Hope was born there we 
don’t know, but he knows and does not hesitate 
about telling it. Had] the present man known 
thirty-eight years ago that he was destined to be 
the ruling genius of the Atlanta Baptist College 
today, he doubtless would be giving his biogra- 
phers the opportunity of using their imagination 
by his picturing to them the old country log cabin 
with its heavy panneled doors and windows, with 
the water-shelf on the front, the spreading oaks in 
the yard, the plum trees in the garden and the 
vast farm lands of cotton and stretches of corn and 
cabbages and water-melons reaching over hill and 
dale for miles around. There is none of the rustic 
beauty of the great open fire-place, none of the 
Sweetness of the good old country banjo music to 
fillin and charge the present man’s recollections 
of well-spent yester-years. To that extent, at least, 
our fine subject has missed much of the charm of 
many of our great mens’ experiences. It is, how- 
ever, not the loss of an essential to real greatness. 
Men are great in spite of their beginning point. 
We nevertheless have an inclination toward the 
belief that there is something worth while ina 
name, something of human interest in a birth-place 
and something of far-reaching significance ina 
tombstone. One gives the family connection—the 
morality and nobility of birth, another, the social 
and economic status, the finess or courseness of 
environment—a matter of inestimable psychologi- 
cal value, and the other gives the measure of the 
whole life lived as estimated by a critical human 
world-judgment. 

Unlike most of us, Mr. Hope seems from the 
start to have taken most of his vituals out of a sil- 
ver spoon. Favored with a parentage that had 
early gotten a glimpse of the coming day for the 
‘sons of the night’? young Hope had but to rise 
with the call and forthwith take books in hand 
and follow the rough winding path tothe open 
school house. 

The public schools of Augusta form the basis of 
Mr. Hopes’ beginning asa student. In them he 
fitted himself for the larger school work which fol- 
lowed in later years at Worcester Academy where 
he spent four years, graduating in 1890. Thence 
to Brown University from which institution he re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1894. Later 
he_ did post-graduate work at the University of 


Chicago. After successfully doing away with the 
curiosity natural in the wake of the acquisition 
of some sort of fine mastering of the languages 
and the dry ‘‘shoddeness”’ of mathematics, young 
Hope found himself face to face with the every- 
day problem of an every-day life worth the living. 
The mere getting of knowledge proves to be only 
one of the many steps that one has to take in life’s 
forward march ; so now to the call of the world: 
Do Something. Roger Williams University at 
Nashville was’ the first institution to lay hands 
on Prof. Hope as its own prided possession and for 
four years the fortunate boys and girls of Roger 
Williams studied natural science at his bidding. 
But the Atlanta Baptist College wanted just such 
amanas John Hope, and he, although possibly 
having professed to one of his intimate fellows the 
desire to go to Edinburgh for the finishing touch- 
es of his scholarship and thence on an extensive 
tour around the world in_the collection of historic 
data and _ fine curios, w anted d_just s such a . place a as 
the Atlanta Baptist College. To all intents and 
purposes the wants of the college and the man 
were mutual. As proof to that, from the time Mr. 
Hope connected himself to the college until now, 
neither has seen the how to do without the other 
and neither has sought the how. It is enough 
right here to sdy, that Prof. Hope has proven his 
metal both in scholarship and general worth to 
the institution to which he has given a number of 
telling years of hard work. His election to the 
presidency after a notable career as teacher of 
Latin and Greek shows more clearly than any ex- 
tensive wording what must be the culture and 
character and calibre of the man. And, about 
these things the world will ask no further ques- 
tions. 

Mere scholarship however, is not the only thing 
that makes a man worthy of his meals, and mere 
scholarship should not and we doubt that it has 
ever putaman atthe helm of a great centre of 
learning. It requires more than technical inform- 
ation to make a gentleman, and only a gentleman 
should be intrusted with the charge of the ‘‘wa- 
ter that grinds the meal,’’ with an office whose 
main stocks are human blood and the divine soul. 
One does not need to trace the lines of a long an- 
cestry to find in the immediate man the qualities 
of a gentleman; and, we thank God that that is 
never so. 
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iternity cannot make you what you might have 


been ; 

Tor can footprints of the ages past be retraced 
again. 

"hat you will be each hour is shaping while life’s 


ajar, 
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But today the measure is lengthened to what you 
are. 


The traits of Prof. John Hope, familiar to every 
one that has the honor andf pleasure of his happy 
association, stand out as becoming that man only 
who has caught the true glimmer and inspiration 
of dignified self-respect, and herein are the marks 
of a gentleman : a self-respect that is too innate, 
too much of one’s own self like the head or the 
heart to arouse a consciousness of its own distinct- 
ive Weight and importance apart from the body 
whole; a self-respect too pure to be dependent 
for its standard market value upon a false assump- 
tion and false representation of personal import ; a 
self-respect that for its passport seeks to be manly, 
honest, truthful and withal humble in spirit, cheer- 
ful in mannerand positive in the defense of honor. 

Self-respect—an element not transmitted from 
parent to child, not bequeathed in the legacy of 
books, is the conscious realization in the mans’ 
own heart of his personal duty to himself and his 
accountability of his duty tosociety. It may be 
inspired by proper parental care, and it may be 
emphasized by truth handed down through vol- 
umes of finely written experiences, but if the child 
were not born with the gi//, mother and books 
are futile. Self-respect is the first intimation of 
strong character; it is the boon of the independ- 
ent and determinable lines of one’s fine personali- 
ty—that mark that in a throng of strangers makes 
you voluntarily respect the one man while the 
other must by either his big body or noisy glib be 
content with the thought that he has at least been 
seen. This potent soul element is easy, graceful, 
loveable, unselfish, not puffed-up, not dependent 
for its relative margin on fine clothes or polished 
boots; with them the man is splendid; without 
them he is none the less a factor in the world. 
Mr. Hope is a man of profound self-respect, and 
with his culture, big-heartedness, zesthetic nature 
and fine sense of the humorous his rank among 
the strong figures of our racial and national life 
is among the first and least dispensable. 


FOCUSED AT SHORT RANGE; 

John Hope was recently elected president of one 
of the leading Baptist denominational schools for 
young men in the South. He is the first colored 
man to be thus honored by the controling Baptist 
board. In all things effecting the life and pro- 
gress of the race in the United States in particular 
and in the world in general, Mr. Hope usually 
shows what side of the fence he ison. Nobody 
has ever called him a straddler. 

He is tall, fair and fine looking but is already 
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married and enjoys the companionship of a cul- 
tured and happy wife, and a bright son 

The tennis game engages President Hope as few 
games can and he goes about it to win—more 
than often being successful. 

Few men can tell tales and get off jokes to more 
effect than our subject He knows the full com- 
pass of the strangely amusing; and, he wears a 
Sweater. 

Finally, criticism. That vague something that 
men have a habit of twisting and bending to fit in 
their purposes, and sad to say their vicious pur- 
poses. Of President Hope we have no criticism. 
Not that he is perfect, but because he is human 
and because he himself has been successful in 
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rising above that petty criticism which has only 

one mieaning, and that is, todestroy. The man 

is what he is, because he has heeded little to mens’ 

whims and because he has cultivated in his own 

heart a love and a charity that live with him and 

shall live on doing good unto men. 

“Ships that pass in the night, and speak to each 
other in passing, 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the 
darkness; 

So, on the ocean of life, we pass and speak to one 
another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 


a silence.’’ 





Shakespeare at Atlanta University 


By Mrs. Adrienne E. Herndon 


Histrionic art is nearer to subjective for- 
ees, to real essences, to the spirit of man, and 
elaims an authority greater than any other 
art. It is an art that appeals to all people, 
for it can be seen and understood by all. 

The greatest of all dramatists is Shakes- 
peare. Although some critics claim that 
he did not possess the verbal perfection of 
the Greek dramatists—Sophocles, Euripides 
and Aeschylus. Perhaps not, but he touch- 
es the soul-life deeper. He holds ‘‘The 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her 
ownfeature; scorn her own image; and the 
very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.’’ 

The Greek actors put over their heads 
and faces large masks, thus shutting out 
entirely the revelation and beauty of all 
facial expression. They strutted upon the 
stage inches above the floor and bellowed 
by all the artificial reasonators arranged in 
their huge terrible masks. And yet the 
Greeks enjoyed their Aeschylus, their 
Sophocles and Euripides with even these 
crude interpretations. 

Shakespeare, because he held a mirror up 


to nature, wrote not only for his time and 
race, but for all times and for all peoples. 
He was simple, lucid, dramatic, chrono- 
cling for the ages the passions and soul- 
strivings of his own age. 

To interpret the depth of the human 
heart and to bring it into another’s con- 
sciousness, one must have lived and suffer- 
ed, and striven—and who among the Ne- 
gro race, has not received this sympathetic 
touch and insight as a birth-right? A more 
dramatic life than the one given the Amer- 
ican Negro can hardly be imagined. 

The highest form of the drama, thinks 
one, is the artistic representation of suffer- 
ing. Then is it not natural to feel that a 
people who have suffered so much and who 
as yet are unmarred by the conventional 
training of more highly cultmed races, 
whose very culture spells suppression- 
it not likely that a race as yet so natura 
all its infinite expression will produce 
the future some of the world’s grea 
dramatic artists? 

This was the train of thought that s 
gested to me the idea that Atlanta Uni 
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cAtlanta University Students in Shakespeare’s “The Taming of the Shrew.” 


PETRUCHIO 


KATHERINA 


Act IV. Scene I 


sity students could be taught to act Shakes- 
peare’s dramas. An actor needs first of 
all training in thinking, in deep concentra- 
tion. He needs to get control of voice by 
long and faithful practice. He must be 
trained in the elements of vocal and panto- 
mimic expression—to say nothing of the 
days and months that must be spent in 
practicing dramatic action. 

The words of Shakespeare represent his 
ideas, but the actor’s hands, face and body, 
as well as his voice, are all manifesting 
subjective emotions. 

We have just presented ‘‘The Taming of 
the Shrew’’ at Atlanta University. Com- 


edy, unlike the more serious forms of 
drama, deals with accidental things and is, 
therefore, subjective in its expression; but 
there is great danger even here in Shakes- 
peare’s comedies of an amateur comedian 
being tempted to let tricks and stage busi- 
ness make him mar the beauty of the lines 
in order to raise a laugh in the audience. 
Here is where careful and watchful train- 
ing is necessary. Not only the ideas ex- 
pressed by the author, but temperament, 
emotions and purpose of the character must 
be expressed. To analyze the most varied 
and complex elements of a character and 
yet keep in unison with the whole, to ap- 
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peal not only to the eye, but to the ear as 
well; to reveal the depths of life in a liv- 
ing, breathing character—this requires an 
Irving or a Bernhardt. But to bring into 
unity all the varied scenes and characters 
of one of Shakespeare’s plays, has been ac- 
complished at Atlanta University. It is 
rarely ever done today in American thea- 
ters, where everything tends towards the 
spectacular, and stars usually subordinate 
the entire play to their single characters. 
Should one of the company dare to shine 
too brilliantly in any individual way, the 
scene in which this daring scintillates is im- 
mediately cut out, and the audience is rob- 
bed of, perhaps, one of Shakespeare’s most 
beautiful personages. 

The difficulty in training student-actors 





is to get them into the depths and intensity 
of a character and yet keep them from rant- 
ing or going beyond the realm of simple 
artistic beauty. To get them to feel the 
difference between being dramatic and be- 
ing stagy. ‘To train them to always try to 
master a situation. Whether one stands 
still to read the flowing words of a lyric or 
rushes with dramatic intensity into one of 
Shakespeare’s most thrilling situations; to 
still master passion and not tear it into tat- 
ters. This is the problem for the dramatic 
trainer. So few professional artists are 
willing to subordinate themselves ina scene, 
but with the student actors this can be ac- 
complished, and thus the scene appeals to 
the audience beautiful in all the harmony 
of its unity. 
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“The Taming of the Shrew” ActIV. Scene I. 
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GUMNIO 
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Shakespeare, unlike many of our modern 
dramatists, wrote not for two or three or 
four characters, but for many. In each 
scene he brings several characters into bold 
relief and means that all others should be 
subordinated to them. Thescenery should 
always be the background or setting—the 
framing of his pictures and not things to 
stand out and dazzle of themselves, thus 


sity, subordinated scenery to acting in At- 
lanta University. 

The colored people of this Southland 
need wholesome aartistic enlightenment. 
Since they are debarred from the white 
theaters, they should have theaters of their 
own. One in each of the centers of Negro 
population forming a circuit around which 
their trained troups could each in turn fill 











Atlanta University Students in Shakespeare 
BAPTISTA, PETRUCHIO. KATHERINA, GRUMIO 


Act II. Scene l. Tramio 


detracting our attention from the charact- 
ers and acting. We have thus, because of 
our ideas of how a Shakespearian drama 
should be staged, as well as from our neces- 


a week’s engagement, thus keeping the 
people supplied with wholesome entertain- 
ments throughout the dramatic season. 

So well have our dramatic efforts at At- 











lanta University touched this long-felt want 
that last year at the presentation of ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice’? we had a packed 
house, notwithstanding the fact that never 
before in the history of the University had 
an admission fee ever been charged on class 
night. This commencement we gave ‘‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,’’ and many were 
turned away notwithstanding the fact that 
we had charged rocents extra for 135 of 
the best seats in the house. 

Atlanta University is growing in. merit 
and popularity. She needs an auditorium. 
A building which could be used also for 
chapel and gymnasium purposes. Already 
the proceeds from last year’s and this year’s 
plays have been donated to start a fund for 
such a building, and we are hoping that 
the graduates and friends will respond to 
this need. 

Let us learn to love and appreciate the 
world’s greatest and best dramas ; but let 
us be very careful that in our own artistic 
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strivings we be held not up to the ridicule 
of the world or shame the master’s works 
by trying to present them without knowl- 
edge of the aids or hindrances to pure t eau- 
tiful vocal or adequate pantomimic expres- 
sion. Without such knowledge no attempt 
should be made in dramatic work before a 
critical public. 

Let us be careful that we bring not 
Shakespeare into disrepute to our people 
who are just receiving their introduction 
to the acting of his world-famed dramas, 
for in many parts of the country today the 
booking of a Shakespearean repertoire 
means the possibility of failure to both stars 
and managers, so abominably have these 
plays been rendered by cheap poorly train- 


ed companies. Atlanta University has al- 
ways stood for the highest and best in all 
her departments of learning, and so shall 
we strive to make it in the Department of 


Expression. 


A SONG 
By Azalia E. Martin 


When evening shadows gently fall, 


I think of thee; 


When all is still, save song bird’s call 


I think of thee. 


The moon looks down and seems to smile, 
And bright stars twinkle all the while. 


While evening breezes round me blow, 


I think of thee. 


When western sky is all aglow 


I think of thee. 


A gentle voice doth seem to say: 


“Sigh not; await the coming day.’’ 
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The Negroes Part in the Discovery and 





Exploration g America 


By George W. Harris 


There is perhaps, no wrong impression 
more commonly stamped upon the Ameri- 
can mind than that the Negro had no part 
in the discovery of America. I dare say 
one could hardly find a school boy, orolder 
person for that matter, who, having 
studied the early history of this hemis- 
phere, would not say, that the Negroes be- 
gan their life here at the unloading of the 
Dutch cargo of slaves at Jamestown in 1619; 
and that the white man,unaided and alone, 
discovered and explored this country. The 
cause for these erroneous views is not far 
to seek. 

All the popular historians including the 
authors of an elaborate history just begin- 
ning its circulation, and all those writing 
and speaking on the Negro, assert or as- 
sume that the Negro came here for the first 
time inthe early part of the seventeenth 
century to till the soil of Old Virginia. 

Booker Washingten says in a bit of wit- 
ty oratory that it would be impolite for 
the Negro to think of leaving this country, 
in as much as he did not come of his own 
invitation. Does not the Negro’s claim to 
the hospitality of these shores rest on even 
a stronger basis than the insistence of the 
white man that he accept his invitation to 
come and labor? Does it not rest on equal- 
ity in the priority of habitation? Does it 
not rest upon his assistance in the ex- 
ploration of the country? 

The sources of American history, tho 
meagre they are in their mention of the 
Negro in our early history, all confirm our 
belief that it does. It is a curious fact 
that all of the more recent historians have 
entirely forgotten to even mention the Ne- 


gro to even the extent warranted by these 
sources. And basing whatI have to say 
on these sources rather than on the modern 
text books, it will be my purpose to point 
out in the course of these papers that the 
black man in the discovery and explora- 
tion of America—both of tke islands and 
the mainland—has played in no wise a 
negligible, but a vital part. To say how 
vital that part was, in most instances is im- 
possible. One is reminded constantly of 
the fable of the Lion and the Man, when 
he reads of the Negro’s position in history, 
then oreven now. As you will remember, 
the lion and the man fell to disputing as to 
which was the stronger. Finally, in the 
course of the walk, they came to the pic- 
ture of a man killing a lion. ‘‘See here’’ 
says the fellow to his companion, the lion, 
“I told you man was the stronger.’’ But 
on the other hand, the lion exclaimed, ‘‘A 
man painted that picture.’’ 

The white man painted the picture of 
the Negro in history. What the Negic 
did as a slave, as a companion or indepen 
dently of the ambitious white commanders, 
was told or omitted by the explorers and 
discovers as they saw fit. Still, we can 
trace through their reports an interesting 
account of the parts the Africans played 
in their enterprises. Many authorities are 
coming around to this view, and perhaps 
ere long, we may have the truthabout the 
Negro in early America taught by the 
writers of our history text books. F. W. 
Hodge, editor of the ‘‘American Anthro- 
pologist’’ speaks in the New Series of the 
Negro ‘‘race which took such a prominent 
part-in the discovery and colonization of 
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the new world.’’ Prof. Wright says ‘‘the 
fact seems to be well established that Ne- 
groes were introduced into the new world 
with the first discoverers} and explorers.’’ 
George Bancroft, the eminent historian, 
says, ‘‘there was no part of the United 
States into which the Spanish explorers did 
not land Negroes.’’ While this is indeed 
strange news, we have stranger testimony 
still. R.R. Wright, the contributor to 
the American Anthropoligist, says, ‘‘There 
is evidence which leads us to the surmise 
that some of the pre-Columbians may have 
been Negroes.’’ In studying the early 
art of Central and South America, one 
continually sees in the sculpture, painting 
and pottery, physiognomies of decided 
African lineaments. Yet we have more 
positive eveidence. Wright, speaking fur- 
ther, says, ‘‘Peter Martyr, a learned his- 
torian and an acquaintance of Columbus, 
mentions ‘a region, not two days journey 
from Quarequa’s territory in the Darien 
district of South America, where Balboa, 
the illustrious discoverer of the Pacific 
Ocean, found a race of black men, who were 
conjectured to have come from Africa and 
to have been shipwrecked on this coast.’’ 
Sir Arthur Helps, the conservative, recog- 
nized authority on early American history 
—for he isa student of the sources and 
not of contemporary modern writers— 
speaks of the ‘‘Negroes of the tribe which 
was found so unaccountably in this very 
region of South America, close to Quare- 
qua’s country.’’ The late Justin Winsor 
of Harvard, said that at some early time 
the ocean currents may have swept across 
from the Canaries and African coasts ca- 
noes with Guanches and other African 
tribes. Can we not say in the face of this 
indisputable evidence and undoubted au- 
thority, this African race which had taken 
and settled the country before the arrival 
of the earliest Spandiards, must be given 





full credit for being the first of the old 
world’s people to see and settle this coun- 
try? 

We have evidence which leads us to be- 
lieve that there were Negroes with nearly, 
if not all, of the early Spanish settlers. And 
the gratitude of modern American genera- 
tions must go out not only to the adven- 
turers, but to their black companies as 
well. While it is sometimes asserted that 
there were Negro seamen with Columbus, 
we have no positive evidence of that fact. 
But we do know that there were many Ne- 
groes with Balboa, the discoverer of the 
Pacific Ocean, in 1513, which he called 
the South Sea. Helps says in regard to 
the expedition, ‘‘it may be noticed that no 
single Spaniard or Negro is said to have 
perished on this work, in which the Indians 
died by hundreds.’’ On a journey into 
the interior for materials with which the 
commander wished to erect a station at 
Darien on the Pacific coast, Helps says, 
‘‘for this purpose Vaso Nunez (De Balboa) 
sent a man called Companion with some 
Spandiards and thirty Negroes.’’ On the 
Spanish expeditions exploiting our East- 
ern coast and on the expeditions exploit- 
ing our Southern coasts and establishing 
the first colony and city of the present ter- 
ritory of the United States, of which I 
shall speak later on, there were Negroes. 

But, before speaking further of discov- 
ery, let us speak of the introduction of an 
institution which furnished the basal tim- 
bers forthe future discovery. Suffice it 
here to say that at least thirty Negroes 
sharing in the terrible labors of travel and 
the Indian wars of the expedition must 
likewise share the credit for the great dis- 
coveries of Balboa. 

In the very beginning slaves had been in- 
troduced into the new world. It is now 
firmly established that slavery upon this 
continent began in the year 1502 and not in 
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EXPLORATION 


1619. Winsor says Governor Ovando 
(newly appointed to the governorship of 
the West Indies to succeed Christopher Co- 
lumbus) in 1500 received permission to 
carry thither Negro slaves who had been 
born under ‘‘Christian powers’’. The first 
socarried were born in Seville of parents 
brought from Africa and obtained through 
the Portuguese traffickers.’’ Helps con- 
firms this and says Nicholas De Ovando 
arrived at Santo Domingo on _ the 
15th, of April 1502. Negroes were evi- 
dently imported right along from this time- 
on. Writing in June 1511, there is a sen- 
tence in one of the Kings letters which 
rons thus, being addressed to a man nam- 
ed Sampier who held some office in the 
colony: ‘‘I do not understand how so 
many Negroes have died. Take much 
care of them.’’ In October of the same 
year, there is an order from the King to 
his officials at Seville authorizing them 
‘to pay Ledesma, one of the royal pilots, 
what was due to him from the last voyage 
he had made at the King’s command to 
carry Negroes to Hispaniola.’’ 

Further on the same authority, still 
speaking of the Negroes, says, ‘‘they flour- 
ishedinthe new land. It was at first 
thought that Negroes were immortal, as 
for sometime no one had seen a Negro die 
except by hanging.’’ 

Their numbers were not only added to 
by natural increase but by further immi- 
gration as well. There were three monop- 
olies of the slave carrying trade granted 
by the Spanish government between the 
year1517 and the year 1536, permiting 
9,506 Negroes, male and female, to be im- 
ported. In1527 and 1528 monopolies for 
the importation of 5,000 Negroes were 
granted. In July 1542 a monopoly was 
granted for the importation into the Indies 
of 23,000, and in 1552 23,000 Negroes im- 


portations. At the end ofthe year 1542 
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we find 2,000 Negroes being openly im- 
ported annually and that for every hundred 
Negroes openly imported twice the number 
were secretly imported. According to a 
conservative estimate, there were at least 
100,000 Negroes in the new world at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
before the first English settlers. Accord- 
ing to Helps (Spanish Conquest in Ameri- 
ca, Vol. 3, Chapter 71, and other authorities 
the Negroes outnumbered the whites 
greatly. In some places like Cuba and 
Porto Rico as greatly as ten to one. These 
same authorities tell of their distribution 
throughout the Indies, Central and South 
America and in the settlements along the 
Southern coasts of the present United 
States. These Negroes were not all igno- 
norant or without initiative. Most of 
them came from Northern Africa where 
they were in constant contact with Eu- 
ropean civilization through their trading 
and military expeditions. One writer 
speaks of his ‘‘Mandigo servant who could 
write the Arabic language with great 
beauty and exactness.’’ 

The Negroes, because of the predomi- 
nance in numbers, their natural disposition 
for the climate and their hardy fearless na- 
ture, according to another early writer, 
were now considered the strength and si- 
new of the Western World. Using the 
established setlements as bases, many 
more expeditions were undertaken by the 
Spaniards with their Negroes accompany- 
ing them as slaves and companions. Ban- 
delier, according to Wright, says the most 
interesting period in the history of the dis- 
coveries on the American continent, was 
during that part of the sixteenth century 
when the efforts of the Spaniards were di- 
rected from the already settled coasts and 


isthmuses into the interior of both North 
and South America. 


It was during this 
-nteresting period that certain Negroes 
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connected with the Spanish explorers ren- 
dered conspicuous services on various oc- 
casions. On these expeditions the Ne- 
groes acted not only as workmen and ser- 
vants, but as scouts and soldiers as well. 
George Parker mentions in his ‘‘Coronado 
expedition of 1540’’ a Negro slave, who 
was the only man in the company whom 
Hernandez De Alarcon could induce to car- 
ry a message across the hostile Indian 
country to Coronado in New Mexico. In 
this connection the same authority tells us 
of Negroes who accompanied Coronado on 
his memorable expedition to the central 
West in 1540. 


Wright in the American Anthropolo- 
gist, tells of the thirty Negroes who with 
seventy Spandiards formed the military 
force under Francisco Hernandez on his 
expedition to Peru in 1554. In Honduras 
in 1539, Francisco de Modtego sent a Ne- 
gro of his who knew the Indian language 
to burn a native village. Just what share 
the Negroes had in the Cortez and Pizarro 
expeditions into Mexico and Peru, when 
both the land and the gold of the natives 
were taken to enrich cruel Spain, can only 
be surmised. The Spandiards here, as on 
other expeditiors,in their reports to Eu- 
rope, have taken all the glory to themselves. 
It is only reasonable to say onthe other 
hand __ that the three hundred Ne- 
groes who, Prescott, in his ‘‘Conquest 
of Mexico’’ says accompanied the expedi- 
tion, had no little part in it, and must, 
therefore, share the glory of this famous 
conquest. 

Again, the Negroes evidently played an 
important part in the explorations and set- 
tlement of our Eastern coast. During the 
same time the Spaniards were using Ne- 
groes to help explore and conquer western 
America, their brethren were making the 
same use of them on the east coast. Win- 
sor, in his Narrative and Critical History, 
page 241, tells of the Negroes who accom- 
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panied the Vasquez de Ayllon expedition 
which explored our eastern coast as far 
north as the Chesapeake, and settled the 
colony in 1525 of ‘‘San Minguel’’ where 
the English in the next century founded 
Jamestown, Virginia’? The Negroes were 
of sufficient force and independent spirit 
to fire the house of Doncel, the dictator of 
the colony and their oppressor. Soon af- 
ter the colony broke up and returned to 
San Domingo, whence it had set out. The 
Negroes were, perhaps, of equal conse- 
quence in the expedition that explored the 
Florida coast and established St. Augus- 
tine in 1565, the first city in the United 
States. Lowery, (in his Spanish Settle- 
ment, page 160) tells of the disembarka- 
tion of the company and then says, ‘‘the 
Negroes were quartered in the huts of the 
Indians and the work on the defenses was 
proceeded with.’’ He thus plainly indi- 
cates that the Negroes were not only the 
servants but a largepart also of the mili- 
tary force of the colony. 

Then to say that 
African slavery began on the continent in 
1619. 


it is not correct 
Neither is it correct to say that the 
Negro had no partin the earliest Ameri- 
We have 

existed 


can exploration and discoveries. 
seen in this paper that slavery 
much over a hundred years before James- 
town and almost an even century before, 
on the very sight of the Virginia colony. 
We have seen further the hardy brave 
black men on the principal expeditions of 
discovery and exploration in those early 
times. Inour next paper, we will tell of 
more distinct and individual instances of 
the Negro in early American discovery 
and especially of Estevanico, the Negro 
discoverer of Texas, New Mexico and the 
Zuni Indians. 
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40th Anniversary @& Rust University 


By N. R. Clay, A. B. D. D. 














RUST UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


While the roar of the belching cannon 
of the Civil War was just dieing away in 
the distance, and the rattle of the musket- 
ry just faintly heard, and the smoke of the 
battle fields could be seen just above the 
crest of the mountains, the Freeman’s Aid 
Society was born. Her object was to 
bring the bread of intellectual and spir- 
itual life to the emancipated slaves of the 
South, by operating a system of schools in 
the southland. 

The first of this system of schools to be 
established was what was then known as 
Shaw University in the state of Jeff Davis, 
the president of the late Confederacy. The 
place of location was Holly Springs, Miss- 
issippi. The site selected is a prominent 
hill which overlooks the town, an old bat- 
tle field of the Civil War, which was to be 
converted into a battle field for the intel- 


lectual, moral, and social uplift of the freed- 
men, which was said to bea hopeless and 
senseless undertaking. But history will 
prove that statement to be false, for the 


developement of the ex-slaves and their 
children has been so rapid and successful, 
until it is a marvel of theage, and aston- 
ishing to the civilized world. This school 
was fortunate in the very beginning in the 
selection of the men and women who be- 
gan this work of laying deeply and well 
its broad and basic principle which the 
school has carried forward for all of these 
years. The Rev. Dr. A.C. McDonald, 
who traveled up and down the state preach- 
ing and planning for the school was a man 
of keen foresight, with a strong and ap- 
preciative grasp of thesituation, with a 
spirit of consecration and devotion forthe 
work of founding of a great school; there- 
fore the first building erected upon the 
spacious campus took the name of McDon- 
ald Hall and it is stillin good service. 
The Rev. Dr. R. S. Rust, the first cor- 
responding secretary of the Freedman’s 


Aid >ociety, a man whose mind, heart, 
and soul were stirred by the crying and 
immediate needs of the ex-slave whe had 
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just been given an opportunity for his men- 
tal and social development, that he saw the 
need of more commodious buildings to meet 
the apparent needs of the school, and began 
the collection of funds for this purpose. 
He also gave so largely out of his own pri- 
vate fortune, that the name of the school 
was changed from that of Shawto thatof 
Rust University. Then began here 
the development of the mind of the 
the blackman, who had so long been denied 
such privileges. 

On this beautiful hill began a system of 
training from which the beginning aimed 
to give the freedman not only an industrial 
and preparatory education, but a full col- 
lege training. Rust has always stood for 
the highest mental and moral development 
of the Negro, from this she has never 
swerved one iota. Now at this mile stone 
in her brilliant career, she still stands and 
advocates for a symmetrical man, the devel- 
opment of the hands, head and heart. And 
as it is the principle of the Freedman’s Aid 
Society, Rust constantly carries forward a 
fair system of industrial training from the 
painters brush, the shoemaker’s bench, 
the dressmaker’s room,the cabinet,and car- 
penter’s planes, and general and truck farm- 
ing. From this campus have gone forth some 
of the many young men and women who 
are blessing the country today because of 
the use of these opportunities given at Rust. 

Notwithstanding the increase of the 
many purely industrial schools for Negroes, 
Rust regards the work she is doing in this 
line also, important, for in this department 
she is making some of the finest mission 
furniture to be found anywhere; this finds 
aready market and quick sale in all parts 
of the country. Yet her industrial plant 
is still improving; she has lately installed, 
a gasoline engine with sufficient power to 
turn the wheels of the grist mill and many 


saws, which more fully gives the young men 
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the advantage to learn the fast developing 
handicraft work which isso much in de- 
mand today. 


Along with this is the great underlying 
and basic idea that Rust has kept and still 
keeps before the students and the race, 
that thorough preparation for life in the 
highest and best sense of the word is to be 
of service to mankind. There are now 
eleven buildings upon thisthe most beau- 
tifulcampus of any to be found in our 
Freedman’s Aid work. While grounds and 
buildings do not make schools great and 
grand, yet they add much to the comfort 
and health of the students, and no school 
is complete without them. Results are 
even more important than endowments or 
states and countries represented in a school. 
At Rust these are very much in evi- 
dence. Unlike many similar schools 
situated so as to draw a large resident stu- 
dent body, Rust is mainly a boarding 
school or a large family of students and 
teachers, around one common ‘‘festal 
board’’ in the most spacious and complete 
dining hall and largest boarding department 
in the systems of Freedman’s Aid schools. 
Indeed one of some note has said of it that 
‘it is a school family.’’ 


Nothing less than the thorough prepara- 
tion given at Rust has put some of 
her students at the front in the social, ra- 
cial, moral and religious life of the race. 
Rust has taught the country and the world 
that the Negrocan control large intellec- 
tual and industrial plants, as well as great 
business. But a glance at the table of 
occupation of the Rust Alumni will show 
that they are filling some very important 
positions fin farming, mechanic, shoe- 
making, dressmaking, teaching, and as pro- 
fessors, college presidents, lawyers, doctors 


and in the pulpit and general church work 
throughout the country. No alumni or 


former student of Rust has ever been tried 
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and convicted of any infamous crime, and 
all through tbe country Rust students have 
the right of way as leaders in their respec- 
tive communities, and Rust history is full 


of their illustrious deeds “on the stageon 
useful activity. 

The Rust faculty is anong the strongest 
to be found inany similar school in the 
South. Her college buildings are clean 
and spacious, supplied with all of the mod- 
ern conveniences; a fine system of/water 
works, bath rooms, sewerage, and electric 
lights. The campus is high and healthy, 
overlooking the city and as one very prom- 
inent man of the race has said, ‘‘the 
social family spirit prevails here toa 
marked degree.’’ 

The high tone spirit of refinement pre- 
vails the entire University, and this in- 
fluence is' felt and manifest in the uplift 
of our people in the city. The college spir- 
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it is felt keenly by one on entering the 
gates of the campus he at once imbibes the 
college step and yell, for these mark the 
society and life of these historic grounds. 

Holly Springs in which Rust is located is 
one of the best towns in the state, yes, of 
the entire South. The white and the black 
people agree so well that there has never 
occurred here any of those ‘out-bursts of 
race feelings and race wars. Peace and 
good will seem to be the watchword of the 
town. Rust college classes are yearly in- 
creasing, she sends out some of the strong- 
est college men and women to be found in 
the whole country. 

The future of the University is already 
secure. With the continuation of the able 


administration which characterizes the 
school today, and the backing of the two 
Mississippi Conferences and a large terri- 
tory from which to draw, jthe} future is 
bright for Rust. 





THE BATTLE OF THE SKIES 
By Silas X. Floyd 


The angry cloud-rack in the scowling sky 
Like some forbidding fortress far-off looms, 
And oft, like sound of cannon crashing nigh, 
The intermittent peal of thunder booms. 


But instantly the winds sweep o’er the fields 
Where cloud-rack all its valiant host arrays, 
Then ’neath the sun the phantom fortress yields, 


And topples in red ruin while we gaze. 








A Tribute to Dr. Whitefield Andrews 


(From an address delivered by Prof. Pickens in urging the Talladega Alumni to build an Andrews 


Memorial Hall.) 
By Wm. 


One of the most noteworthy things about 
Talladega College is the fruits of its The- 
ological Department. They are the leav- 
en of our Alumni body. Individually we 
feel proud to claim their fellowship. Their 
lives are being usefully spent in a half 
hundred circles. 

There is every good reason why the 
Alumni of Talladega College should build 
this hall at all hazards, reasons of self- 
interest and altruistic interests, reasons 
both of the future and of the past—of the 
future of your children and your children’s 
children, and of the Jas¢ of noble work in 
general and of one man’s life in particular. 
No earthly sacrifice, outside the private in- 
terests of our family should deter us. 

Let us look separately at some of the 
many reasons. 

First, self-interest should inspire at least 
most of us to this work. Every section of 
the Alumni can share in this interest. 
What opportunities will you create for 
those who are dear to you? How can you 
be sure that your children will have what 
they could have—viz: as good or Jéefter 
opportunities than you had? Perhaps some 
good white man in New England, inspired 
by the then-present spirit of the social and 
political revolution. paid your schoul ex- 
penses for you. But has it awakened any 
reflection in you that you have had to car- 
ry a much heavier finan: al burden for 
your son's education than yo .r father car- 
ried for yours? And, believe me, if your 
son’s son ever gets half of the needed edu- 
cation, for practically all of it your son will 
pay. Itis a most natural result of the 
wave-like progress of things human; even 
the fervor of Christianity itself is higher 


Pickens 


at one time than at another. There are 
tides in the affairs of men and of races and 
of nations. But there will be no tide of 
outside philanthropy for the next genera- 
tion of American Negroes. There may be, 
there doubtless will be, individual cases of 
large gifts to Negroes, but these can only 
give relief at particular points of time and 
place, while the hard struggle from day to 
day and the incessant fighting along the 
far-flung battle line of the education of the 
masses must be done by the Negro him- 
self. Let the Alumni of Talladega College 
pioneer in learning this absolutely neces- 
sary lesson. 

The people who have paid for and chiefly 
done the work of our education in the past, 
will never again, can never again, either 
pay for or perform that work exclusively. 

In order to do such a work our schools 
must rely, just as Northern schools do, 
chiefly upon their alumni. And in order 
to work effective’, the alumni will have to 
do just what we are doing here 2. Tallad- 
ga—learn to work together. Now, there 
is no way to learn to work together except 
by working together; we cannot talk up 
the capacity any more than one might talk 
up the ability toswim orskate. The erec- 
tion, paying for and endowing of the An- 
drews Theological Hall offers us a splendid 
chance to begin to conserve and safeguard 
our own Self-interests. 


But there are higher and more ideal 
sources from which we can be inspired to 
ihis undertaking. The interests of us and 
ours are not the broadest interests. There 
are the other interests of our race, of our 
country and all its people. Who knows 
what this effort might not inspire in others, 
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A TRIBUTE TO WHITEFIELD 








DR. GEORGE WHITEFIELD ANDREWS 


even others who have at present no sort 
of tie that binds them to this particular 
kind of institution? How uninspired and 
uninspiring must be the artist with chisel 
or orush or pen, who works with no bigger 
ambition in his soul than the comfort and 
ease of himself and his own! Few things 
worthy the admiration of the ages ever 
sprung solely from that primitive impulse. 
Jesus Christ preached to all mankind, Ra- 
phael painted the scenes of Christendom, 
and Shakespeare wrote the passions of the 
universal human heart. In the providence 





of God unborn and unexpected souls shall 
be trained upon this hill; so let us rise up 
with a catholicity of spirit and contribnte 
thus much, as it were, to the universal hu- 
man race. 

Furthermore the children of men every- 
where regard it as a sacred duty to perpet- 
uate the memory of their great benefac- 
tors. When some good man has builded a 
monument in your heart, the heart hasa 
strong inclination to objectify that monu- 


ment in marble or bronze, in story or in 
song. This beautiful chapel in’ which we 
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are assembled bears the foot-prints of a 
well-spent life. There is another life 
which labored earnestly by the side of that 
one and which God spares to labor yet. 
The most impressive lesson which the hu- 
man mind can learn of God is learned from 
His Godlike images in the souls of men. 
Yes, when a man has lived a noble life, 
wrought a wonderful work and blessed his 
thousands, let them rise up and build his 


monument—build it deep, build it high 
and build it strong. 
The history of this institution is unique 


and the thirty-one years of a single life are 
its greatest exponent. All the way down 
the vista of years from the dark history of 
a quarter-century ago I can trace the gol- 
den thread of one constant and consecrated 
life. And near it are marshaled the ten- 
thousand souls which directly, and indirect- 
ly, that life has touched and quickened. 
Every fortunate individual in this house 
can remember the day when he first felt 


its contact. 
We love and appreciate his spirit. Then 


what shall we do to inspire the like in 
other men? ‘‘Let us put wreathes upon the 
brows of the living.’’ Let us honor him 


living and dead. 
I would say to that honored gentleman; 


you stand in no need of a mark in stone or 
metal—you whose devotion and character 
are so thoroughly, so indelibly and imper- 
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ishably grained upon the hearts and woven 
into the fives of men. I would remind him 
of the words of a staunch and unselfish 
Roman patriot: ‘‘Roman Citizens—for my 
part itis in your hearts that I wish to 
store and establish all my triumphs, all the 
monuments of my glory, and the tokens of 
my renown.’’ The human heartisa holier 
sanctuary than any form or fashion of cold 
speechless, perishable marble. 


Let us rise up as one man and do what 
God gives us the might to do in honor of a 
man who has been the blessing of ourselves 
and the promise of our children; the pride 
of whose heart is the success of us and 
ours; who heroically braved the dangers of 
a brutal persecution that threatened the 
very lives of his kind; every stroke of 
whose arm, every word of whose mouth, 
every beat of whose heart during all these 
years of ‘‘storm and stress’’ have been con- 
sistent with the supreme credo of his life— 
the equality of the souls of men, who against 
every violent attack of prejudice, against 
all the insidious and deadly onslaughts of 
the engines and instruments of latter-day 
oppression, has stood like an earth-founded, 
untremulous Gibraltar; whose hair is a sil- 
ver crown of the glory of consecration; in 
honor of the ‘‘Grand Old Man’’ of Talla- 
dega College—Rev. Doctor George White- 
field Andrews. 























Boston’s Inheritance 





By Rev. Reverdy C. Ransom 


en ———  BOSTON’S inher- 
itance is imperisha- 
ble. It does not 
consist in her his- 
toric buildings 
which have grown 
hoary with age and 
now stand as the 
shrine to which the 
feet of many pil- 
grims make their 

CHARLES SUMNER way, Or Of great 
manufacturing establishments and the vol- 
ume of her commerce on land and sea, nor 
yet in parks and monuments and her un- 
surpassed educational institutions founded 
for the advancement of learning in every 
domain of human thought. 

Long after the most enduring examples 
of her aichitecture have moulded to decay 
and her monuments have crumbled into 
dust, she will pass on to future generations, 
the lives of the men and women she has 
nurtured and matured upon this little plot 
of ground, an inheritance of ever increasing 
value. 

Here have lived and toiled a noble com- 
pany, not surpassed by that band of im- 
mortals who became the glory of Athens in 
the age of Pericles. 

The greatest thing that the soil of Bos- 
ton has ever been able to produce is ideas. 
Almost every principle of liberty, patriot- 
ism, religion and education upon which 
this nation rests to-day, had here within 
the gates of Boston both its conception and 
its birth. 

Men of germinal thought have made Bos- 
ton the intellectual capital of America. 

Nowhere else in the New World and 
rarely in the Old World, can be founda 
eity presenting such a numerous company 








of virile thinkers, 
intellectual and 
ethical leaders in 
philosophy, sci- 
ence, religion, lit- 
erature, education, 
philanthropy and 
reform. 





These men were 
a positive moral 





force, not only in 
this community, 


JULIA WARD HOWE 
but throughout the nation, because they 
took their stand upon the golden peaks 
of right and justice, of freedom and fra- 
ternity. 


We cannot within the limitations placed 
upon us, pause to speak of the Puritan and 
the Pilgrim, of the men whose ‘‘tea party’’ 
in Boston harbor proclaimed the fact that 
the injustice of ‘‘taxation without repre- 
sentation’’ would be resisted at the sacri- 
fice of property and even life itself. Nor 
shall we speak of that noble band who fell 
in the State street Massacre—men of the 
English, Irish and Negro races—whose 
blood was the first anointing of this soil for 
independence and free self-government upon 
these shores. We shall leave it to other 
lips to speak of the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion and the Fathers of the Constitution. 


It shall be mine to point to men who 
wrought in a later time. 


Among the master-spirits who have made 
not only Boston, but all the world their 
debtors by infusing into the life of this 
community, nation, and civilization, loftier, 
more enlightened and truer ideals, are 
Channing, Emerson, Parker, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Garrison, Phil- 


lips, Sumner, Robert Gould Shaw, Lewis 
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Hayden, James Freeman Clark, Edward 
Everett Hale, Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Horace Mann, Dorothy Dix, 
Lucrétia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, Mary 
A. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe and Harriet Tubman. These were 
among the sons and daughters of Boston 
and its environs that rose like mountain 
peaks above the level of their surroundings. 
They believed in God; they loved their 
countrymen and all mankind; they were 
sustained by a high moral enthusiasm that 
swept them onward in the face of every 
obstacle, with dauntless courage to achieve 
the triumph of the principles in which they 
believed. Among these  master-spirits 
whose moral conviction, wealth of intellect- 


ual power and spi- 
ritual enthusiasm 
looms forth as a 
commanding fig- 
u.e, is Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Emer- 
son was at all times 
loyal and _ true. 
He believed in his 
country, had faith 
in God, faith in 
his fellow-men ; he 











FREDERICK OOUGLASS’ 


believed that the tendency of human- 
ity was upward toward the stars rather 
than downward toward the bottomless 
abyss. He believed in the capacity of the 
ignorant for development. He took a firm 
stand against injustice and wrong. Some 
of his strongest utterances are those against 
slavery. 

Perhaps no man has done more to inspire 
men to think rightly on great moral and 
spiritual questions than Dr. William Ellery 
Channing.. His conception of humanity 
dignified it, exalted it, and lifted it up into 


the conception of God who could actually 
be loved rather than feared by men. He 


quickened the thoughts of thoughtful men, 


he was as brave as he was gentle, as loving 
as he was just. He possessed such power 
of conviction that while he awakened men 
from their morbid lethargy he lifted them 
into a nobler intellectual plain, and purer 
and brighter moral and spiritual atmos- 
phere. 

Never did prophet or apostle anointed of 
God, go forth upon his mission with great- 
er spiritual enthusiasm and intensity of mor- 
al purpose than did William Lloyd Garri- 
son. Unschooled, friendless, penniless; 
he came forth to be the friend of the friend- 
less, the defender of the defenseless, the 
deliverer of the oppressed. His voice was 
as the trumpet of the archangel of God, 
blowing a blast into the ears of the nation 


grown deaf to the 
cause of freedom 
r and justice, to awa- 
, ken and come back 
to the first princi- 
ples of its faith in 
God and its duty to 
its fellow-country- 
men and mankind. 
Garrison had a 
passion for justice. 
He possessed such 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 4Usterity and ear- 
nestness as to become a forerunner and 
herald of the greatest political, moral, and 
spiritual revolution that ever shook to its 
foundation this or any other nation. 

















The fishermen who left their nets on the 
shores of the Gallilean Sea that they might 
follow Jesus Christ, made no greater sacri- 
fice than did Wendell Phillips, the aristo- 
crat, the scholar, the man with every pros- 
pect of a brilliant future, who literally gave 
up a!l, turning his back upon his friends, 
upon his profession, upon the career which 


was open to him, to become an apostle of 
freedom and the champion of an enslaved 
race. The voice of Wendell Phillip: awa- 
kened the echoes of Faneuil Hall with a 




















sublimer eloyguence, than did Burke in his 
masterly speech for the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, as described by Lord 
Macaulay. His matchless eloquence was al- 
ways at the service of the weak, as against 
the strong, of the oppressed, as against the 
oppressor. Gold could not buy the elo- 
quence of his silver tongue to plead the 
cause of greed. He was a true democrat, 
enlisted in the cause of democracy to up- 
lift the down-trodden and oppressed, always 
passionately devoted to truth, to duty, and 
to right. 

Here in our midst, looms large among 
our honored names, the name of Theodore 
Parker. . He cried 
aloud against the 
evils of his time. 
His blows were 
sledge-hammer 
strokes. He sought 
not only to eman- 
cipate the body, 
but the brain and 
soulof men. The 
influence of this 
man’s personality 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 20d life are still 
with us as the breath of a living presence. 

While such men as Channing and Parker 
wrought from the pulpit, Emerson and 
Garrison with pen and voice, while Whit- 
tier, Lowell, and Longfellow sang---from 
the halls of congress came as re-enforce- 
ment, Charles Sumner, making a moral 
issue in the political world. Nor must we 
fail to mention Harriet Tubman, Lewis 
Hayden and Wm. C. Nell working toeman- 
cipate their race ; Dorothy Dix consecrat- 
ing her life tothe care of the insane ; Sam- 
uel G. Howe demonstrating the miracles 
by which, it was said of old, men would be 
able to recognize the Son of God, making 
the blind see, the deaf to hear, and the 


dumb to speak, in founding his institu- 
tion for the blind ; Robert Gould Shaw, of 
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precious memory, leading his black regi~ 
ment into the jaws of death at Fort Wag- 
ner ; and Phillips Brooks, whose preaching: 
was ever a ‘‘sermon on the mount,’’ in spir- 
itual exaltation, 2nd moral enthusiasm. 
Boston’s inheritance is indeed, a pearl of 
great price which should be forever guard- 
ed as a sacred trust. 

The question that now concerns us most 
is, what does Boston intend to do with her 
inberitance? No city, on this or the other 
side of the globe, hasa richer legacy of 
character, intellect, culture, financial in. 
tegrity, devotion to the constitution and) 
the flag, unbounded philanthropy, and cone. 
secration to humanity in the spirit of broth- 
erhood. Shall we squander it or preserve- 
it? It should give inspiration to our youth, 
strength and courage to our men and wo- 
men who make their way in the various. 
paths of responsibility in the affairs of men. 
It teaches us to stand for civic righteous-. 
ness, and to be the enemy of corruption, 
disionesty and unfaithfulness to duty; to 
bring to account those who seek to evade 
the laws orto thwart the people’s will ; 
to deal with men, not upon the basis of 
race, color, or creed, but upon the level of 
common humanity and manhood. 

Our inheritance has a rich provision for 
the workers in every avenue of life. By it 
the preacher may be strengthened to stand 
in his pulpit and preach with the earnest~ 
ness and courage of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Theodore Parker, and Phillips Brooks;. 
making his sermons vital, making them 
warm with the blood of the life that is, as 
well as bright withthe nope of the life thas 
is to come ; preaching a gospel that shalt. 
give us a God actually omnipresent in mu- 
nicipal elections, the affairs of state and in, 
the various avenues of domestic, social, and 
business relations ; preaching which bring] 
with it conviction, and makes alive the 


truth that ‘‘peace on earth, and good-will, 
toward men’’ are actually to be realized 
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here in Boston, and among mankind wher- 
ever scattered abroad upon the face of the 
earth. The teachers in our schools will ad- 
dress themselves tothe intellect given them 
to train in the spirit and enthusiasm of 
Horace Mann; our men of culture and ed- 
ucation may bring their rich gifts and en- 
dowment of mind and heart and lay them 
upon the altars of humanity with the un- 
selfish devotion of Wendell Phillips; our 
thinkers and ripest scholars have the ex- 
ample and inspiration of Emerson to seek 
after truth, and to follow it wherever it 
leads, to believe in this world, its evolution 
and growth to higher and better things, to 
‘bring their learning to the rescue of their 
country when it is in political, intellectual, 
or spiritual confusion. Entrenched wrong, 
glaring evils in church, in state and in so- 
‘ciety will discover that radicals have not 
Ybecome obsolete ; men like William Lloyd 
Garrison will arise, and take their stand 
for right and justice, for righteousness and 
truth. 


Our statesmen who 
go to congress may 
find inspiration in 
the life and labors 
of Sumner. There 
they maytake 
courage to declare 
that free schools, 
free men, and a 
pure ballot are of 
far greater value 
toa republic than 
free hides and free 
raw tnaterials for the mills and factories of 
Massachusetts. 

















“WM. LOYD GARRISON 


Boston has been a moral, political, and 
intellectual center to this nation, but if she 
is untrue to her trust, ‘‘God will come 
quickly and remove her candlestick out of 
his place.’’ Our battles are not all fought, 
<our victories are not all won ; there is still 


opportunity, not only for service, but for 
distinction and honor. To use our inher- 
itance in the service of the foes of freedom, 
the opponents of progress, the nullifiers of 
the constitution, the oppressors of the 
weak, the dispoilers of the defenseless, and 


the enemies of brotherhood, is to dishonor: 


our benefactors and retard the cause of civ- 
ilization and of progress. 

If Boston is un- 
true to her trust, 
she will deserve the 
fate of Athens with 
her broken col- 
umns of marble ly- 
ing amidst the de- 
bris of her departed 
glories, or of Rome 
with the bats and 
owls flitting in the 
twilight through 
the ruins of the 
Colliseum, 





PHILLIPS BROOKS 


While our inheritance should not be 
squandered, neither should it be treasured 
as some relic kept on exhibition in a splen- 
did museum. That which we have receiv- 
ed can only be of value to us, can only be 
perpetrated by us, as we use it by employ- 
ing it in the service of the changed and 
ever changing questions in the life and 
thought of our country. 

We are bound by our inheritance to stand 
for civic righteousness, moral uprightness, 
spiritual freedom, freedom of thought, loy- 
alty to the constitution and the recognition 
of the common humanity and manhood of 
all men. It is ours to insist that the con- 
stitution be as much respected in Charles- 
ton, S. C., as itis in Boston, that each citi- 
zen of Atlanta, Ga., shall have the same 
opportunity to vote and to participate in 
the government as is accorded to the citi- 
zen of Boston regardless of color or of race; 
that industrial opportunity and popular 
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education shall be within the reach of the 
poorest child in the republic, whether upon 
a Southern plantation, the western plains, 
or in an eastern metropolis. We must 
never permit our ideals to be lowered. We 
must uphold the high standards which have 
been set for us, until every part and sec- 
tion of ourcommon country shall share the 
thrift, character, intelligence and patriot- 
jsm, attained by us, by steadfastly stand- 
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ing for civilization and progress. So shall 
men walk in the paths of equality and 
brotherhood with a firmer tread, and Bos- 
ton’s inheritance become a treasure in 
which every citizen of our country shall 
have an equal share. 

NotE—This address was delivered in 
Faneuil Hall Boston, Mass., at the ‘‘New 
Voters Festival,’’ held under the auspices 
of the Good Government Association, 
March 25th, 1906. 





“La Esslinienne” 


Translated by Count Paquiot 


Let us march united, 

For our country 

And our ancestors. 
In our ranks let there be no traitors! 
Of the soil, let us be the only masters! 

For our country, 

An our ancestors, 

Let us march united. 

II 

For our Forefathers, 

And the Fatherland, 

Let us till joyously: 
The sould is fortified as the fields fructified, 
So let us till joyously. 

For our Forefathers, 

and the Fatherland. 


III. 


‘*For the country 
And our Fathers,’’ 
Shout the coy: 


Eree, strong and prosperous, 


Brothers, we’ll always be. 
For the country 
And our Fathers’’ 
Shout the coy. 


III 


For the Forefathers, 
And the Fatherland 


O God of the valiant! 
Take under thine infinite care, 


Our rights and our lives. 
O God of the valiant! 
For our Forefathers, 
And the Fatherland. 


Vv 
For the flag and 
For the Fatherland, 
To die is grand. 
Our past cries out to us 
‘*Press on with fearless soul:* 
For the flag and for the Fatherland 
To die is grand!”’ 











A New Method ¢& Dealing With the Race 


Problem 


By Fanny Barrier Williams 


An event of wide spread interest was the 
‘first annual meeting of The Frederick 
Douglass Center of Chicago, IIl., held at 
‘the Center house on Wabash aveuue, on 
the eighth day of May last. 

When this Institution was organized, in- 
corporated, and established one year ago, 
it was regarded as altogether a new depart- 
ure in methods of dealing with the so-call- 
ed race problem. It will be remembered, 
perhaps, that the Frederick Douglass Cen- 
‘ter was created out of a deep anxiety on 
‘the part of many prominent and large-soul- 
ed white women and men, not only to help 
worthy colored people to realize all their 
citizenship rights and privileges, but also 
to save white people from the soul-belit- 
tling effect of inherited and cultivated prej- 
udices. It will also be remembered that 
“this new association is not a ‘‘settlement’’ 
and does not aim, primarily, to do Settle- 
ment work. ‘‘Center’’ is the vital term in 
its declaration of purposes and principles— 
a place or Institution from which shall gen- 
erate influences helpful to a more cordial 
-relationship between white and black peo- 
ple. These purposes or objects are best 
~Stated as follows : 

‘*To promote a just and amicable relation 
between the white and colored people. 

To remove the disabilities from which the 
latter suffer in their civil, political and indus- 
trial life. 

To encourage equal opportunity irrespective 
of race, color or other arbitrary distinctions. 

To establish a center of friendly helpfulness 
.and influence in which to gather useful infor- 
-mationand for mutual co-operation to the ends 


of right living and a higher citizenship.”’ 


What has been accomplished in the first 
experimental year? 

The detailed report of the many intel- 
lectual and ethical activities of this first 
year give abundant and encouraging an- 
swer. However, the best results can 
scarcely be shown in facts and figures. 
The movement has been mostly ethical and 
spiritual, but there are some figures that 
are significant of the generous interest 
shown in the work of this new Center of 
beneficent influences. The movement was 
started a little over a year ago without 
money or habitation. At the end of the year 
it occupies its own home, consisting of a 
three story white stone building purchased 
at acost of $5,500. During this year the 
members of the Association and friends of 
the Center have paid $4,000 on the prop 
erty. The significant thing about this good 
showing is that the colored people them- 
selves have paid quite half of thissum. In 
addition to this amount paid on the build- 
ing, the current expenses of furnishings 
and equipment, have all been paid. To 
accomplish these results, white and colored 
people have worked together in a spirit of 
comradeship and good fellowship, each ex- 
periencing a spirit of uplift both helpful 
and inspiring. 

The roll of membership comprising the 
Association is perhaps the most interesting 
to be found connected with any institution 
in the country. There are between three 
and four hundred members; men and wo- 
men, white and black. The names of 
prominent white persons in every walk of 
life are to be found in line with.colored men 
and women repre» nting the best life of the 
race. The high character of the member- 











ship of The Frederick Douglass Center is 
sufficiently indicated when the names of 
Jane Adams of Hull House, Mary Mc- 
Dowell of the University Settlement, Celia 
Parker Wooley, Graham Taylor of Chica- 
go Commons, and several judges of the 
courts, are to be found on its roll of mem- 
bership. Prominent people also in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, At- 
lanta and other places have indicated their 
interest in the Center by becoming mem- 
bers. 

During the year it has been the center of 
the best social and intellectual life of the 
city. Among the distinguished visitors of 
the vear have been Booker T. Washington, 
President Merrill of Fisk University, Prof. 
H. T. Kealing of Philadelphia, Editor J. 
Max Barber of The Voice of The Negro, 
President R. R. Wright of Georgia State 
College, L. G. Jordan and W. G. Stewart 
of Louisville, Ky. 

During this first experimental year, the 
Center has become one of the most inter- 
esting places in thecity. Nearly every af- 
ternoon and evening something is going on 
of interest to many. Among the more 
practical things are a Kindergarten and 
Sewing school. In another part of the 
building a Gymnasium and Boys Club are 
in progress. There is also a Girls’ Club. 
The fact that the Center can attract and 
hold together such a large number of young 
people, of both sexes, ranging from 15 to 
18 years of age, is one of the best evidences 
of its usefulness. The influences surround- 
ing them here are thoroughly wholesome, 
interesting and uplifting. They engage 
themselves ina great variety of studies, 
health-giving exercises and innocent amuse- 
ments. This is about the only place in the 
city where the ‘‘younger set’’ of the young 
people can find intellectual and physical re- 
creatidn similar in kind to that afforded to 
the young people of other races. 

In this opportunity provided for the 
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young people, there has developed in them 
a sense of gratitude and a desire to recipro- 
cate in every way possible. Indeed they: 
have done almost as much as the older peo- 
ple to make the Center interesting and im-. 
portant. Along with the other uses of the 
Center as a rallying place for study, exer- 
cise and recreation, they have instituted 
among themselves an organized interest in 
neighborhood decency and cleanliness. For 
example they have formed themselves into 
squadrons to keep the streets, for a radius 
of about six blocks around the Center, clear 
of paper and other rubbish. Not only so, 
but they gather the papers and rubbish 
from unsightly vacant lots, sewing grass 
seed instead to make green and beautiful 
to the eye these neglected plague spots. 
Anyone familiar with the slovenly appear- 
ance of some of our streets and city lots can 
appreciate what it means for these school 
boys to voluntarily o* ganize themselves into 
bands to make clean and cheerful these 
waste places. The enthusiasm of these 
boys and the effect of their work, have 
raised the tone of respectability for the entire 
neighborhood, while the boys who engage 
in this kind of service are learning their 
first and most important lessons of good. 
citizenship. 

The co-operative spirit of the Center is. 
aptly illustrated by the Woman’s Club con-. 
nected with the Center. This club has a, 
membership of about seventy women, a 
third of whom are white. Most of the 
officers however are colored women. The 
character of the membership is high, and the 
women of both races are among the most 
representative of the city in all things that 
make for the higher life of the community. 
This Club affordsa fine example of how 





genuine can be the comradeship of kindred 
spirits when class and race distinctions are 
minimized or held to the vanishing point. 
The work is keyed up to subjects and inter 
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ests that profoundly effect the social life of 
the community. The Club is divided into 
departments representing the following ac- 
tivities : 

The Home Department. 

Educational Department. 

Philanthropic Department. 

Domestic Science Department. 

With the amount of intelligence and ex- 
perience to be found inthis club, these De- 
partments have meant something more than 
mere names on which to hang pretenses of 
*“‘work along higher lines.’’ Take for ex- 
ample the Education Department. As is 
well known, education in a big city like 
Chicago is a tremendous responsibility. 
There is needed all the time not only the 
official staff of teachers, superintendents 
and officers, but the active, diligent and 
continuous co-operation of parents and citi- 
zens. Hence this Department of Educa- 
tion under the aggressive leadership of wo- 
men who are in touch with the whole range 
of religious, ethical and social problems has 
been wonderfully active. It can be stated 
generally that during the past year more 
has been done to arouse parental interest 
in the public schools where colored chil- 
dren are largely represented than ever be- 
‘fore. 

As an example of how practical has been 
the work of the Center Woman’s Club, we 
need only call attention to what has been 
accomplished in securing for the first time 
a ‘‘Vacation School’ in a District where its 
‘benefits will include colored children, al- 
most entirely. The Vacation schools are, 
as the term implies, open during the Vaca- 
‘tion months. They are in no sense com- 
pulsory and are not wholly supported by 
the Public School fund. The Course of 
study is quite different from the regular 
‘Curriculum, but is in the form of nature 
‘studies, modeling, light manual training, 
‘games and plays properly conducted, free 
-excursions into the country once or twice 


a week and instructions in many things 
that have proved both a delight and benefit 
to thousands of children in our hot and con- 
gested districts. These Vacation Schools 
are immensely popular, and eager appli- 
cants always exceed the accommodations, 
as they are not yet a part of the Public 
School system. 

In neighborhoods where there are no play 
grounds, and limited house yards, the chil- 
dren of poor people suffer many depriva- 
tions. To such these schools are a verita- 
ble boon. Nowif the residents of a cer- 
tain neighborhood want one of these Vaca- 
tion schools, they cannot obtain it by mere- 
ly asking for it. The community and their 
friends must pay a certain amount for 
teachers’ service and equipment. The peo- 
ple in colored neighborhoods have never 
been able to raise the required amount of 
money. Under the leadership of the Fred- 
erick Douglass Center forces were organized 
to raise the required amount that has 
brought joy to the parents and children of 
the Black Belt. 

The kind of energy, intelligence and co- 
operative enthusiasm that characterized the 
work and success of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation has been significant of the work of 
the other Departments as well. 

Perhaps the most distinctive work of the 
Center during the first year of its life has 
been to cultivate a more active and intelli- 
gent interest in Civic affairs. There isa 
tendency even among our most intelligent 
men and women to be self-centered in their 
interests. The corporate life of the com- 
munity with its multitudinous interests and 
responsibilities, we seem to have but little 
interest in. We vote, pay taxes, pay li- 
censes, send our children to school, drink 
the city water, use the city’s light and pay 
for it, comply as best we can with the sani- 
tary laws, etc., but there is no ambition 
amongst us to share in the making and cre- 
ating of these activities. The colored peo- 
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ple in these great centres of human life and 
action act as if they had no right to partici- 
pate in the thought or discussion of the 
questions that concern the life and well- 
being of all the people. For example, when 
a new Charter isto be planned for and 
worked out into practicalities, when civil 
service is to be the law of appointments, 
when new schools and new courses of study 
are to be considered, colored people act as 
if they were not expected to be interested 
in these things. In other words, the colored 
people of this and other cities are the only 
race of people who take no part in the in- 
itiative of great civic movements. 

To the credit of The Frederick Douglass 
Center this indifference to our civic respon- 
sibilities and opportunities has been recog- 
nized and one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of its program of activities has been 
the addresses by the head of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, prominent members of 
the teachers fraternity, one of the experts 
in the movement for a new Charter, and an 
address by the President of the Woman’s 
Club on the value of Vacation Schools. 

Although the Civil Service has long been 
a force in Chicago and also Cook county, 
this is the first time that its importance has 
been brought directly to the notice of our 
young men and women. In other words if 
the proper interest had been urged upon 
our people years ago, many of our men and 
women would have been in the public ser- 
vice and by this time advanced by merit to 
positions of trust and responsibility. The 
Civil Service law is liberal, fair and just. 
The variety of talents and accomplishments 
required to run a government like Chicago 
is large enough to afford everybody a 
chance. A great number of our people 
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could qualify for the public service if they 
would but make the effort, and thus far 
ignorance of these possibilities has restrain~ 
ed them from making the effort. What is 
true of the Civil Service is equally true of 
the proposed new Charter for our city gov- 
ernment. In this revolution of the meth- 
ods of government our competent men and 
women should be able to find many new 
opportunities for honorahle employment. 
Yet the matter has not been brought point- 
edly to our attention, either by the press 
or other agencies. It is the purpose of the 
Douglass Center to make as much as possi- 
ble of this effort to arouse a new interest 
among the colored people of the city to get 
in at the beginning and as far as possible, 
bea part of the working force in the for- 
mation of these new conditions in our civil 
life. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show 
that what one year ago was an interesting 
experiment with no precedent to follow, 
has within twelve months become more 
than a realization. Those who saw here 
only another attempt to force ‘‘social equal-- 
ity’’ have lived to see that the Center is 
working out something better than sociah 
equality. The Center has reached hun- 
dreds of important white people and made 
those interested in our problems, who were 
heretofore ignorant of or indifferent to our 
progress or status. The Center is the only 
agency in the city that is easily and effect- 
ively responsive to every wrong, near or re- 
mote, that threatens to belittle the life of 
the colored people. It has won the respect 
and confidence of both races and in one 
year it has succeeded in making its mission 
felt as important and increasingly neces- 
sary. 








Atlanta Beautiful 


By Alda Marion Johnson. 


In time prehistoric, on the border of the 
‘sea a great mountain system was formed. 
But as geological ages succeeded each oth- 
er, a mighty transformation was taking 
place. There was an upheaval of the 
ocean’s bed and the waters receded, leaving 
a bare stretch of land skirted by the Alle- 
ghany mountains. On the foot-hills of 
these mountains reststhe city of Atlanta. 

A few years ago I had occasion to go to 
Atlanta. Asis my wont, whenever I am 
about to visit a place where I have never 
been before, I went to the Encyclopaedia 
for a description of the where I was going, 
Here it is: ‘Atlanta was settled about 1840, 
‘was first incorporated as Marthasville which 
was changed to Atlanta in 1847. It was 
burned by Sherman during the Civil war, 
but has since grown with remarkable ra- 
~pidity. It is now one of the busiest 
and most flourishing cities in the new 
South.’’ Iclosed the book with a snap. 
Marthasville! That settled it. I formed 
a picture in my mind of a sordid money 
getting place which boasted ‘‘leading citi- 
zens’’ and ‘‘a big man in the community 
suh’’ It mattered very little to me ifthe 
city did at present possess the poetical 
name Atlanta. That could not atone for 
‘the past sin of being named Marthasville. 
So I went to Atlanta expecting nothing 
but the rush and hurry of a busy town 
growing up out of its ashes. 

What I saw isthis: A fair and beauti- 
ful city crowning ‘‘a hundred red hills.’, 
To the North, to the South, to the East, to 
the West—red hills, Beautiful residences, 
churches, factories and institutions of learn- 
ing looked down from gorgeous eminences 
and above them all loomed the dome of the 
Capitol. 











From Stereograph copyright 1906 by Underwood & Under- 
wood, New York 


“THE SIGN OF THE WREN’S NEST” 

The cosy little Home ¢ Joel Chandler Harris, (“Uncle 
Remus”) in the fashionable West End ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 
Among the educational institutions are 
Gammon Theological Seminary and Clark 
University situated in South Atlanta, 
Southeast of Atlanta proper. Entering 
the c mpusof Gammon from the North, 
one is immediately impressed with the 
beauty of the scene. The Seminary is 
half-hidden by trees and covered with ivy. 
Among the trees may be seen other build- 
ings, and one’s curiosity leads him to the 
campus of Clark University. The main 
building is on the hill overlooking the en- 
tire campus. “Leaving the campus at this 
point, one goes through groves of magno- 
lias, on carpets of honey-suckle. Nearer 
the centre of the city, just off Houston 
street is Morris Brown College. There % 











only one main building, but proudly she 
stands, and one seems to see in her atti- 
tude the motto of Chicago—‘‘I will.’’ On 
Houston street is Storrs School, (or what 
is left of her,) the Mother of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. But the mother has gone to her 
rest and the Daughter is faithfully and 
steadily carrying on her work. Atlanta 
Baptist College, situated to the west of the 
city, is on a bare red hill all its own. Yet 
when the sun-set illuminesthe scene, when 
the purple and gold and gray form a back- 
ground for the red hill, the red building 
and the clinging green vine, it makes a 
picture of incomparable beauty. Spelman 
Seminary, a little to the East of Atlanta 
Baptist College boasts more buildings than 
her brother. Beautiful buildings they are 
and well equipped. Among these are 
Rockefeller’s Hall. When I call to mind 
the fact that Rockefeller’s wife was a Miss 
Spelman, and that she was a patroness 
of learning, having founded some institu- 
tions and given freely to others, it seems to 
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me possible that Spelman Seminary was 
named for her. Whether I am right or 
not, Idonotknow. Tothe West also and 
ona hill, but not sofar distant as Atlanta 
Baptist College, is Atlanta University. In 
describing it I shall use Dr. Dubois’ words 
when he said in his ‘‘Souls of Black Folk.’’ 
‘“Toward the west the setting sun throws 
three buildingsin bold relief against the 
sky. The beauty of the group lies in its 
simple unity:—broad lawn of green rising 
from the red street with mingled peaches 
and roses; North and South, two plain and 
stately halls, end in the midst, half hidden 
in ivy, a larger building, bodly graceful, 
sparingly decorated with one low spire.’’ 
There I lived but for a period all too short 
it seemed to me. It was there I was 
taught the spiritual beauty of Atlanta. It 
was there I was taught to banish the idea 
of sordid selfish money-getting-ness; for in- 
stead, I found true beauty of the soul, 
friends who loved for friendship’s sake; and, 
better still, friend who helped and guided 
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friend with no thought cf.reward. 

But Atlanta hasa dark side. It may be 
years before one finds it. Then again he 
may encounter it when he first leaves the 
train at Urion Station. But it is there, 
and I found it the first summer I remained 
in the South. Near the place where I was 
staying, lived an old colored lady from the 
Black Belt. Her husband was in the stock- 
ade, ‘‘put dar fer pertection of his rights,’’ 
she said. It seems that two white men 
had come to her house ‘‘peddling’’ furni- 
ture which isno uncommon sight, I learned 
on the streets of Atlanta. With their sub- 
tle persuasions and exaggerated bargains 
the old lady was soon won over. She, of 
course, had to pay five dollars down ‘‘to se- 
cure the bargain madam’’ and after that 
one dollar and a half a month. She soon 
learned that the furniture which she had 
bargained for at twenty five dollars was in- 
stead, ore hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
But since it was already in the house, she 
thought she wouldtry to pay for it some. 
way. 

Then the rent became due; six dollars 
and fifty cents fora two room apartment. 
There was only one dollar and fifty cents 
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left to pay it. The other five dollars had 
gone to the furniture gent. Then a happy 
thought struck her. Why not borrow 
money from the money lender, the white 
man who had been around so frequently 
offering to loan money at a small per cent? 
She sent for him and borrowed ten dollars. 
then her husband fell from his cart and 
sprained his ankle. The rent was again 


due. The payment on the furniture was 
due. Then the white men came rubbing 
their hands together with satisfaction. 


They began to remove the furniture. The 
old lady began to groan and sob. The hus- 
band hearing the commotion, hobbled in- 
to the room and knowing nothing, only 
that his home had been invaded, threw all 
his strength against the men hurling them 
from the house and bolting the door. 
Wretched man! The brute opened for him- 
self the door of the stockade. 

The other members of the family con- 
sisted of an elder daughter, several little 
boys anda baby. At presentthe daugh- 
ter was not at home having run away ‘‘de 
Lawd knows whar’’ the old lady said. I 
was much interestedin the poor old crea- 
ture, for she seemed So brave in spite of her 
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troubles. In the early mornings she would 
wake the neighborhood with that melodi- 
ous voice of hers singing: 

‘Swing low sweet chariot. 

*‘Coming fer ter carry me ho-o-me,’’ 
orsome other Southern Negro melody. 
All day she would stand at the tub or iron- 
ing board, sometimes with the baby on her 
hips, always working, always singing. 
When she had finished her work she placed 
iton her headand tookit home, singing 
asshe went, 

“I know, I know, I know Ise got a man- 

sion in de sky.’’ 

Somewhere along the road she invaria- 
bly met her little boys bringing other wash- 
ings tobedone. ‘‘I meksem tote de siled 
cloes,’’ she explained. 

In the early part of the summer I went 
tothe mountains of North Georgia to 
teach. I soon forgot the old lady in my new 
surroundings. But one rainy Saturday af- 
ternoon a girl shivering with cold and 
drooping with rain came to my hoarding 
place and inquired the way to a certain farm. 
She seemed so miserable and so utterly ex- 
hausted that the people bade her remain all 
night, promising to take her to the place 
she sought onthe morrow. The girl’s face 
seemed strangely familiar to me. i knew 
that I had never seen her before, yet she re- 
minded me of some one. 

She remained with us that night and 
while we were sitting around the fire she 
told us her story, or as much of it as she 
wanted us to know. Her home was in At- 
lanta. She was not satisfied at home she 
said and when some white people gave her 
the money to go to work for their people in 
the country, she seized the opportunity for 
freedom and ran away in the early morning. 
For three weeks she had been ‘hiding 
out’’ in Atlanta working for these white 
people for a few articles of necessary cloth- 
ing and had only that morning come to the 
country in search of her new master. She 
was to receive one dollar and a half a week, 
board and clothing in exchange for her 
services. Inthe morning she was taken 
to the farm house in the heart of a dense 
forest and I neve: saw her again 

But I did see her employer. I had oc- 
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casion one day to go tothe general provision 
store of the village. While I was there 
a white man entered carrying a bag of 
corn. 

‘*Hi Bill’’ said one of the men in the 
store, ‘‘I hear you’ve got a nigger gal from 
Atlanta out to your house.’’ 

““Yes,’? answered Bill, ‘‘shes a right 
likely gal too, me and Jane (his wife) 
is going to to keep the money out 
of her hands and git her a calliker dress 
new and then. She’s is good as our own 
cause she caint git away.’’! 

Listen? A clear case of peonage, if not 
in Atlanta it had been p!anned in Atlanta. 
AfterI returned tothe city, almost the 
first thing I heard was the old lady from 
the Black Belt singing: 

*“O-oh Lawd 

O-o-h my Lawd 

O-o-h my good Lawd 

Keep me from sinking down.’ 

A few minutes later she passed down the 
street with a basket of clothes on her head 
and then it occurred to me that the girl in 
peonage was her daughter. 

These are the two sides of Atlanta Beau- 
tiful,—Atlanta sorrowful. I found myself 
gradually getting back to my former idea 
of a rushing, avaracious city, and the reali- 
ty was worse than theidea. Then came to 
me the words of Dr. DuBois, ‘‘If Atlanta 
be not named for Atalanta, she ought to 
have been.”’ 

The summer wanes. Autumn comes an 
goes. Winter comes—lingers—slips away; 
and the glad Spring time comes and I must 
leave Atlanta. I have been busy. The 
days fly swiftly by. AsI bid farewell to 
scenes and facesdear to me Night falls on. 
the city of a hundred hills, a wind gathers 
itself from the seas and comes murmuring 
westward, at its bidding the smoke of the 
drowsy factories sweep down and cover like 
a pall,’’ and my heart is heavy within me. 

Atlanta, Atalanta! So fair a city, yet 
so darksome. So full of strivings and 

yearnings and ambitions; yet withal so op- 
pressed. But soon you will changed be; 
for oppression cannot last forever, and am- 
bition will find a way. Then will you be 
indeed a city beautiful. 





Negro Inferiority and Disfranchisement 






A Reply to Dr. J. B. Hawthorne 


By Rev. P. JAMES BRYANT, D.D 


[From a Sermon Delivered by Dr, Bryant at the Wheat Street Baptist Church, Sunday, June Io.] 


The statements with reference to the Ne- 
gro and his disfranchisement made by. Dr. 
J. B. Hawthorne in a reported interview in 
the ‘‘Atlanta Journal’’ of June 3d are sur- 
prising, shocking, and disgusting to con- 
scientious, fair-minded Christian people 
and humanitarians. Surprising, because 
of his expressed ignorance of facts concern- 
ing and conditions obtaining’ among Ne- 
groes ; shocking, because of the reckless 
and flippant manner in which he deals with 
and tosses aside the most vital questions 
affecting the Negro’s being and well-being; 
and disgusting, to see a great gospel min- 
ister teaching false and self-conceited the- 
ological notions and so perverting and mis- 
interpreting the plain teachings of Divine 
revelation upon the creation, equality and 
destiny of man as to stamp him upon the 
mind of all serious people of whatever race 
as a Twentieth Century heretic and ‘‘Muck- 
Maker.”’ 


Of course he says nothing new and makes 
a rather poor and disappoiuting aiguiment 
for his side of the question. He impresses 
one from start to finish asa misguided, 
misinformed revolutionist whose ‘‘zeal is 
not according to knowledge.’’ But for his 
pose as the Negro’s interpreter, adviser and 
best friend, and but for the temperament 
of the public mind upon the race question, 
we might treat the whole matter witha 
dignified silent contempt. 

Now let us briefly review, analyze and 
answer his contentions. What does he 
claim in this interview? ‘‘God has made 
the Negro an inferior race and white men 
can’t change it.’’ Is this true? From 
whence does the venerable preacher get his 


authority? Is this statement warranted 
by scripture, by history, sacred or profane, 
or, even human experience and ‘‘observa- 
tion—the. best of all schools,’’ (?), accord- 
ing to Dr. Hawthorne,—or is it merely an 
assumption of his, born of the wish, which 
is father of the thought? ‘The Negro isa 
man with the same capacity of body, mind 
and soul asany other man. He responds 
to the same ‘influences and is affected by 
the same conditions as any other man. He 
has the same virtues and vices, pleasures 
and sorrows, diseases and health. He 
takes readily to the same quality and quan- 
tity of education, has the same faculties 
of mind and aspiration of soul as others. 
The Negro is no less than a man, and the 
white man is no more than a man. In the 
beginning God made man in His own im- 
age, a free moral agent, endowed him 
with intellect, sensibility and will and sent 
him forth to conquer, multiply and replen- 
ish the earth. Is not the Negro faithfully 
catrying out his part of the last two in- 
juncuous? And, judging from the vigor- 
ous and bitter campaign in Georgia and the 
incessant agitation throughout the country, 
somebody seems to seriously fear he will 
carry out the first, if left as free and un- 
hampered as other men. 


According to the Bible story, Adam is 
ancestral father and Eve progenial mother 
of us all. Then why should one of their 
children be stamped inferior and another 
superior? Perhaps the Doctor can better 
answer by telling which one of his own 
children God made naturally inferior to 
the other. For ‘‘God hath made of one 
blood a// nations of men for to dwell upon 
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the face of the earth,’’ ‘‘and no white man 
can change it’’ Who told Dr. Hawthorne 
that the Negro was naturally inferior? 
What patriarch, prophet, priest or king? 
What inspired writer? ‘‘Sayest thou this 
of thyself or did another tell it thee?’’ 
The Negro is not inferior physically, mor- 
ally, intellectually nor spiritually. If so, 
it remains yet to be proven. Peter Jack- 
son has represented us among pugilists ; 
Charles T. Walker among preachers; Scar- 
borough, Du Bois, Crogman, Hope, Wash- 
ington and others among teachers ;, White 
among congressmen; Bruce among sena- 
tors; Douglass among statesmen and dip- 
lomats; Price, Granderson and Isaacs 
among orators ; Griggs, Williams, DuBois 
and Dunbar among authors; Knox, Fortune, 
White and Barber among journalists ; J. 
W. E. Bowen among theologians ; Maceo 
and Tousaint L,’Ouverture among soldiers, 
and we are not ashamed to pause long 
enough to compare our records ! 

Wherever and whenever Negroes have 
been thrown into classes with white stu- 
dents they have usually led the class. Is 
this not a pretty good showing for one 
“God has made inferior?’ My! My!! 
Suppose he had forgotten and made us 
equal! What would we have done? 

He is not morally inferior, for there has 
‘no evil befallen him but such as is com- 
mon to man.’’ If it is argued that the 
moral status of our women is low, we ask 
is this not a result of slavery with its many 
iniquities? Is it not true that they are 
the prey of immoral white men who take 
advantage of their poverty? The number 
of mulattoes in the South tells unmistaka- 
bly whether the bond-wo: an of Jacob is 
to blame. Hear what E. W. Cole, an emi- 
nent scholar, has to say about this ques- 
tion of racial mixing : 

‘‘When the slaves were emancipated in 1864, ther- 


appeared a little book entitled ‘‘Miscegenation’’ 
and in it the writer says: ‘Three-fourths of the 
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four millions of the former slaves of the South, 
have the blood of the white aristocrats in their 
veins. They are the direct descendants of owners 
of plantations.’ If three-fourths of the Negroes 
had white blood in their veins when there were 
only four millions of them, with the blending that 
has taken place since, it must be more widely dis- 
tributed now; besides, thousands of Quadroons, 
Octoroons, and lighter mixtures have borne chil 
dren to white men within or without the marriage 
bond since the emancipation. 

The eminent Theodore Tilton, in a speech at 
New York in 1863, said : 


‘The history of the world’s civilization is writ- 
ten in one word—which many are afraid to speak, 
which many more are afraid to hear- and that is 
Amalgamation.’’ Three stupendous processes of 
intermingling are going forward in this country. 
First, we are absorbing the Irish race. Second, 
we are absorbing the German race, Third, we are 
absorbing the Negro race. A hundred years ago 
amulatto was a curiosity ; now the mulattoes are 
half a million. You can yourself predict the fu- 
ture !”’ 


You misrepresent the race when you say 
we are content under disfranchisement. 
The very activity you discover in Virginia 
is but a dogged determination to meet con- 
ditions of the constitutional amendment 
and be free at last. Our people are going 
North, East and West seeking an asylum 
of liberty. And the more they are legisla- 
ted against and illtreated, the more rapidly 
will they go and the more certainly will 
their leaders advise this course. 


‘‘Disfranchisement is the final solution of 
the Negro Problem,’’ says Hawthorne. 
Instead of settling the question, it is the 
battle-cry for war tothe sword and the 
sword to the hilt. Disfranchisement is il- 
legal, contrary tothe letter and spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
National Constitution. It is discrimina- 
tion against a class of citizens on account 
of color and previous condition of servitude. 
If the law is passed in Georgia, we propose 
to fight it to the bitter end in every court 
of the land, with the belief that its uncon- 
stitutionality will be declared. Disfran- 
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chisement is thievery. If the man who 
robs me of my clothing by which I protect 
my body isa thief, the man who robs me 
of my ballot, the symbol of my citizenship 
and the arm with which I protect my man- 
hood, is a thief also. Disfranchisement 
cannot permanently settle the race nor suf- 
frage questions, for whatever the condi- 
tions, the Negro will meet them, whatever 
the bars, the Negro will climb over them. 
You can set no standard up to which we 
will not measure. If the demand is prop- 
erty, we will buy it; if character, we will 
attain unto it; if education, we will acquire 
it. We are determined to vote. We in- 
sist upon the enjoyment of our civil and 
political rights. Give us liberty—symbol- 
ized by the ballot—or give us death. The 
grand-father clause but makes patent the 
injustice of the law, and makes the matter 
ridiculous. Having proved that so many 
Negroes possess white blood, have white 
fathers and grandfathers running back into 
slavery, they could legally establish their 
eligibility and demand a ballot. Under 
this provision most mulattoes are included. 

Is the Negro inferior in virtues ? 

1. He is as honest as others. If he 
steals, it is by the retail ; others steal by 
the wholesale, bankrupting institutions and 
wrecking homes. 

2. Heis certainly as reliable as others. 
You could trust your families and fortunes 
with him during the war, and even now, as 
domestic helpers, but are our women, homes 


and interests as safe in your hands? If so, 
whence these mulattoes ? 
3. He is as patriotic as others. His 


was the first blood laid upon the altar of 
American Liberty. He has answered the 
roll-call in every war of our country and 
‘brought back the colors or reported to 
God the reason why.’’ He has always 


been true to the flag, even moreso than 
some others, while the flag has not always 
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been true to him. Of his valor historians 
write and poets dream. 


4. Heisas progressive as others. With- 
out taking the time to repeat well-known 
statistics, suffice it to say the consensus of 
Opinion is that, considering conditions, his 
progress has been more startling and his 
accomplishments more marvellous in the 
forty years of his freedom than have been 
those of any other race or nation in twice 
the time. 

5. Heis conceded to be more religious 
than others. His religion knows no geo- 
graphical grounds and has no national lim- 
itations. His isa religion of love for ail 
mankind. He will not hate any man be- 
cause of hiscolor. Asa Christian, he can’t 
if others can ; as a manly man, he wont if 
others will. As a minister of the gospel, 
preaching ‘‘peace on earth, good will to 
all men’’ I deprecate these inflamatory, 
blasphemous, heretical utterances of this 
propogandist. It comes in an ill grace from 
a representative of the meek and lowly 
Nazarene, who, discriminated against no 
man on account of his race or color. If 
friction arises between the two races, we do 
not hesitate to charge it up to the white 
pulpit. We expect nothing from _politi- 
cians and infidels, but we do expect much 
from Christians. 


Thank God, many men, fair in mind, 
broad in soul and manly in speech are oc- 
casionally rising up, North and South, and 
speaking the words of soberness and right- 
eousness. Archbishop Ireland says, ‘‘I am 
prepared to say there is no such thing as 
color line except in the minds of those 
whose intellects are clouded by unjust reas- 
oning. I am ashamed that prejudices of 
this kind should exist, especially in the 
United States, which so proudly boasts of 
being a republic, where freedom and fra- 
ternity are the foundation stones. I know 
no color line—I will acknowledge none.”’ 
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President Roosevelt says: ‘‘I cannot con- 
sent that the door of hope is to be shut 
upon any man merely upon the ground%of 
race or color.’’ Col. R. G. Ingersoll—infi- 
del—says: ‘‘I do not believe any man fit 
for the presidency of this great republic 
who is capable of insulting a down-trodden 
race. I never meet a Negro but that I do 
not feel like asking his forgiveness for the 
wrongs that my race has inflicted upon his. 
I remember that from the white man he re- 
ceived for 200 years agony and tears ; I re- 
member that my race sold a child from the 
agonized breast of a mother; I remember 
that my race trampled with feet of greed 
upon all the holy relations of life ; and I do 
not feel like insulting the colored man; 


I feel rather like asking the forgiveness of 
his race for the crimes that my race have 
put upon him.’’ Rev. Dr. Hallsays: ‘‘I 
do not care whether a man is black, or 
white or yellow, or chocolate-colored, if he 
has in himself the idea of Christ, of doing 
as Christ did when he sat by the well in 
this low world of ours. If he has time to 
visit the hungry and weary, and the sad, 
he is good enough for me.’’ 

From the standpoint of spirit and soul, 


the Negro seems to be equal to any other 
man ; that is to say, interiorally, he is not 
inferior. Then where is heinferior? Is 
it exteriorally? Then what are the stand- 
ards? Isit a fixed principle that black is 
inferior to white? Then the black hen 
must lay less eggs, smaller eggs and less 
valuable eggs than a white hen because of 
her inferiority ; a black horse would be 
smaller and be capable of doing less work 
than a white horse because inferior ; andja 
black cow must inevitably give less milk 
and a poorer grade than a white cow be- 
cause God made her inferior, and no amount 
of feeding or training could change it. 
This bed seems to be getting’too short and 
the blanket too narrow. It is character, 
not color, that makes men. ‘‘There is 
nothing great in the world but man, and 
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nothing great in man but mind.” There 
is neither virtue nor vice, strength nor 
weakness, superiority nor inferiority in 
color. We must be measured by the soul. 

‘‘Were I so tall as to reach the poles, 

Or grasp the ocean in my span, 

I must be measured by my soul, 

The mind is the standard of the man.”’ 

Measured by this standard, the Negro is 
in no way inferior and ‘‘no white man can 
change it.’’ And it is absurd and wicked 
to accuse God of such discrimination—of 
‘‘jim-crowing’’ one of the most progressive 
and brilliant products of His creative inge- 
nuity. Itis blasphemy, it is heresy, it is 
the sin of presumption from the deliverance 
of which David prayed. God is not in the 
‘‘Jimcrow’’ business. 

Hawthorne is in error when he says ‘‘the 
white man will always be in control and 
the Negro knows it.’’ Why, he does not 
even believe it. Is he inferior because of 
slavery? If so, every great race the world 
has ever produced from the Jews to the 
Anglo-Saxons are inferior. Hawthorne 
says ‘‘the ballot in the Negro’s hand is cor 
rupt, dangerous, purchasable.’’ Grant 
this to be true ; is it the only ballot that is 
corrupt? Is it more dangerous in the 
hands of an ignorant, immoral Negro than 
it is in the same type of a white man? 
Does that which is ignorant, immoral and 
polluted in the Negro strangely turn into 
intelligence, morality and purity when 
found in the white man, merely because of 
his color? Is not the intelligent, moral 
Negro as safe as the intelligent, moral 
white man? Then if legislation must he 
had, let us disfranchise all of a kind be- 
cause of incompetency and corruption, and 
enfranchise all of a kind because of intelli- 
gence and character. ‘‘A square deal’’ 


will be satisfactory to us. No more do we 
crave, no less will we have. Some Negroes 
sell their votes, it is true, but are they the 
only ones? It is an open secret in Gror- 
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gia that the white primary came to the 
throne to dispose of the Negro so as to bet- 
ter control the purchasable white vote. 
What about the white primary elections in 
Augusta and Atlanta and Savannah, where 
the papers state that some candidates for 
office spent thousands of dollars buying 
votes? Whom did they buy? No Ne- 
groes there! If your theory is founded on 
principle, why not advocate their disfran- 
chisement, because ‘‘corrupt, purchasable, 
ignorant, dangerous,’’ a menace to free and 
popular government? And then, if the 
man who sells his vote is a rascal, is the 
man who buys it a gentleman ? 


You say the granting of the ballot to the 
Negro wasa collosal blunder. If so, it 
was an unavoidable and commendable one. 
The Negro, in fact, every American citizen, 
must have either slavery or freedom, a 
master ora ballot. The Negro may have 
been weak with the ballot, but ‘‘ye that are 
strong sheuld bear the infirmity of the 
weak.’’ Treat with him according to the 
doctrine, spirit and policy of the Golden 
Rule. You did not complain forty years 
ago, but your State legislature? ratified the 
amendments. So if it was a blunder, it 
was universal and you are particeps crim- 
inis to the offense. Since then he has re- 
duced his illiteracy 60 percent. If he was 
not worthy then, he is somewhat worthy 
now ; and it is certain that heis 60 per 
cent. more worthy now than when first he 
received the ballot, and at least as worthy 
as the same class and conditions of white 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged, 


meu. 
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for with what judgment you judge, ye shall 
be judged, and with what measure you 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.’’ 
Thank God despite the protracted mani- 
festations of prejudice, colorphobia, lawless- 
ness, oppression and discrimination are slow- 
ly, but surely changing. Signs of promise 
are appearing in the skies. There isa silver 
lining in the clouds. It cannot be worse 
than it has been. Such utterances are but 
the dying groans of an unreasoning and 
unreasonable prejudice. Old things are 
passing away, and all things are becoming 
new. Forty years ago our enslaved fathers 
could be seen driven by heartless masters, 
carrying bags and baskets of cotton to en- 
rich their masters, but today the cotton 
bags are turned into book sacks, and bas- 
kets of cotton into shelves ot books, and 
now their children are wearing clothes and 
studying books made from the cotton our 
fathers tended. Let the race continue to 
form character, educate thoroughly, amass 
wealth, contest and protest, strike with the 
battering-ram of righteousness until the 
door of justice shall open admitting us into 
the temple of equality, civil and political, 
and to full-fledged American citizenship. 
And now, Dr. Hawthorne, because of 
your fallacious argument, blasphemous ut- 
terances and unadulterated gospel (?) what- 
ever and wherever your destiny, you may 
hereafter understand that we regard you 
as as minister considerably below an infidel 
in your notion of justice, righteousness, 
truth and citizenship. 











A STEP IN ADVANCE. 


The recent order of Secretary Bonaparte 
of the Navy Department whereby the Jap- 
anese servants in the United States Navy 
are to be displaced by colored servants is 
in the line for necessary safe-guarding the 
secrets of our navy from foreign nations 
and for the advancement of our native-born 
Americans. For years there has beena 
growing suspicion that the Japanese peo- 
ple were getting possession of the hidden 
secrets of our navy and that the little 
doughty kingdom of the Mikado was build- 
ing a navy with the best of American ideas 
which would ultimately compete with ours. 
This order of Secretary Bonaparte shows 
that the Navy Department has at last awa- 
kened to the danger and has handled the 
matter in a strong way and in one not cal- 
culated to provoke the enmity of the Yan- 
kee Kingdom of the Pacific waters. 

The instructions to employ Negro servants 
are based upon sound American principles of 
American service for American citizens 
and a ‘‘square deal’’ to every man. That 
the Negro makes the best servant is well 
known. His gracefulness in service ; his 
quickness of movement and deep sense of 
obedience to authority, combined with his 
love of recognition would make him inval- 
uable to the navy. Moreover, he is not in 
league with any foreign power to whom to 
reveal our secrets. We have always con- 
tended that if the families in the South 
would treat the Negro right, there would 
not be found a better workman on the 
globe. 

Further, the employment of Negroes as 
servants in the navy may lead to a prepa- 
ration of these men for defense purposes. 
The Negro makes a good soldier, and he 
can make a good sailor in the navy of the 
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Nation. The Negro wants to serve in any 
and every capacity open to him. He is not 
worried as to the length of time it takes to 
work up. Heis patient and can well af- 
ford to bide his time. This new order 
opening a door to him isa healthful sign 
in these troublesome times. 


BUSINESS AND CULTURE. 

Recently we have had our attention call- 
ed to the intellectual needs and progress of 
the race in the commencement programs of 
our institutions and in the quarto-centen- 
nial of Spelman Seminary and of Tuskegee 
Institute. The race must remember that 
while life is superior to a living, living is a 
first business of life. An infant race must 
be impressed with its duty tosociety. Dan- 
iel Webster packed into one sentence on a 
famous occasion the essence of American 
democracy when he said: ‘‘Liberty and 
Union.’’ So we must understand that busi- 
ness and culture must go hand in hand to 
make a civilizing force. The possession of 
lands and houses and a share in the business 
movements of the town are important ele~ 
ments of powerin any people’s life. A 
landless people are a lot of Gypsy, peripa~ 
tetic beggars, fit only to live in wagons and’ 
tents. They are not the sort out of which 
sturdy citizens are made. A people that 
takes no stock in the business improvement: 
of the community do not share in the life 
of that community. 

We need cultured minds, well trained 
hands and business enterprises. The Ne-~ 
gro must go into business if he would win,. 


A SUGGESTION TO LIBERIA, AF- 
RICA. 

The Liberian postage stamp is inap- 

propriate in one face and inelegant in 
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another. One of its stamps represeaits a 
huge hippopotamus struggling through the 
reeds of an African jungle. The idea is 
crude and heathenish. In earlier times, 
geographers placed on the maps of Africa 
smoking volcanoes, lazy, creeping rivers, 
dismal swamps, savage animals and naked 
heathen. Modern Africa, thanks to sen- 
sible explorers, is revealed to us asa _ ver- 
dant, virgin continent of multifarious peo- 
ples with native civilization all the way 
from root-eating Hottentots to the mighty 
Niam-Niams, the Kaffirs and the still 
greater Bantu people. Moreover, the re- 
cent entrance of western civilization into 
the continent has made the interior of Afri- 
ca brilliant with electric light and resound- 
ing tothe shout of the iron horse, while 
many communities present clustered spires 
and school houses. Now, why should 
this infant republic of Liberia with ademo- 
cratic government fashioned after the 
United States present the world as her 
ideal of rising life a skinny, grimy and bes- 
tial hippopotamus, upon her stamps? It 
is an act that is ridiculous and incongruous. 

But worse still is the other stamp of that 
black republic. The face is that of a white 
woman. No criticisms are here offered as 


against the beauty of some white women’s 
faces, but while a black republic founded 
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upon the shores of black Africa for black 
men and in which none may become land- 
owners or citizens except black people 
should choose a white face as its ideal of 
beauty instead of a black face is hard to un- 
derstand. Can it be true that those black 
men in far away Africa see no beauty in 
the black woman’s face? That black re- 
public should learn at once that it need not 
go far away to find examples of as rare 
beauty as ever the gods blew intoa woman’s 
face. How can they whose leaders teach 
their youth that beauty is not the exclu- 
sive blessing of the Caucasian race, and that 
the black people of the world have their 
share of this gift by selecting as their mod- 
el: of beauty one of the Caucasian race to 
the ¢xclusion of theirown? This sin is an 
stu. ‘can sin among the Negroes in this 
land, but to find it in dark Africa is dis- 
couraging and humiliating. 

We would suggest that a model black 
face be found and a dye made for the Libe- 
rian stamp, and let that black nation put 
itself on record in fact and act as well as in 
words and resolutions that it believes in 
itself, in its beauty and possible enhance- 
ment and above all, it believes that the last 
stroke of the divine brush was across the 


face of a black woman. 
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Let gales come over the mountaius, 
Let gales come over the sea, 
Forever, forever, Lucretia, 
They are blowing for you and for me. 


Let summer be long and dreary, 
Or winter be cheerless and chill, 

All weathers, all weathers, Lucretia, 
Are as sweet as a breath from the hill. 


Each day we walk in the sunshine, 
And we rest us in peace with each night, 
Contentment, contentment, Lucretia, 
Wakes us happy in darkness or light. 





THE DAY OF RECKONING 


(The Confession of a Disappointed Literary Aspirant) 


Just one short word—just one, no more— 

Like some dark cloud along the shore, 

Above my course it daily sets, 

That one short word: ‘‘Regrets!’’ ‘‘Regrets!”’ 


If prose or rhyme, or fun or fact, 
Iflong drawn out or most compact, 
‘*Ye Editor’ ne’er once forgets 

To send that word: ‘Regrets!’ 


I’ve tried them all, both East and West; 

To please them, I have tried my best; 

Yet all my labor ever gets 

Is that short word: ‘‘Regrets!’’ ‘‘Regrets!’; 


Today, today, at last I’ve struck--- 

In other fields I’ll try my luck, 

For I can never pay my debts 

With that one word, ‘‘Regrets!”’ 

But I;ll get even by-and-by, 

In mansions far beyond the sky, 

Wheu Peter from the parapets 

Shall say to ‘em ‘“‘Regrets! ‘‘Regrets!”’ 





THE FRENZIED GRAFTER. 
(With Apologies to Nobody. ) 


The Frenzied Grafter (may his tribe decrease) 

Awoke one night from a dream—not of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich like ‘‘the fruit of the fruit of the 
loom,’’ 


The Devil writing in a Book of Gold; 

Exceeding wealth had made the Grafter bold, 

And to the Devil in the room he said, 

‘‘What writest thou?,’’ The Devil raised his 
head, 

And with a fiery look and dreadful yell 

Answered, ‘‘The names that shall be burnt in 


*hell.”’ 
‘‘And is mine one?’ the grafter asked. ‘‘No, 
no!”’ 


The Devil said. fhe Grafter answered, ‘‘Oh! 

I’m proud to hear it, fo. throughout the strife: 

I’ve never served old Satan in my life!”’ 

The Devil wrote and vanished. The next night 

He came again with a great awakening light 

And showed the names whom love of Gold had 
curst, 

And lo! the Frenzied Grafter’s name was first! 





NAT COLLIER’S CAMPAIGN MANA. 
GER. 


Nathan Collier was a lawyer by profes- 
sion. 

He was young, and handsome; and he 
had a good living, which he had come into 
by inheritance. 

Being one of the leading citizens of the 
little town of Dunbarton and having bot> 
money and leisure, he drifted naturally, as 
idle lawyers sometimes do, into politics. 

He became a candidate for Representa- 
tive in the Lower House of the General 
Assembly from Hotspur County. He made 
his announcement for office subject to the 
action of the party primary. His platform 
was brief, containing only these three 
planks: 

**No Vote Buying ”’ 
‘*No Liquor.’’ 
‘‘No Pledges.”’ 

Evidently, his platform was all that could’ 
have been expected from an honest-hearted, 
high-spirited, independent young man, but 
it at once stamped him as a novitiate, at 
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least in Hotspur County politics. 

An old farmer, who had just heard the 
platform read from the Dunbarton Weekly 
News, turned away from the crowd and 
said : 

“Wal, that don’t suit me. I ain’t so 
pertickler ’bout pledges, but I’m out fer de 
‘dus’ myse’f an’ I likesa little toddy ter 
boot.’’ 

Nearly every state, nearly every county, 
nearly every ‘‘deestrict’’ has its ‘‘boss.’’ 
Hotspur County was no exception to the 
tule. ‘‘Colonel’’ Jack Styles was the 


**boss’’ of Hotspur County. Styles con- 
ducted a livery stable, and knowing ones 
‘said that he ran a ‘‘blind tiger’’ in connec- 


tion with his establishment. At any rate, 
Styles’ place was of all places in the village 
the most popular ‘‘resort’’ for the ‘‘boys.’’ 
Styles was himself ‘‘hale fellow well met’’ 
with all of them, and exercised much in- 
fluence in shaping the political destinies of 
his bailiwick. 

Mutual friends suggested to Collier that 
it might be well for him to see the ‘‘Colo- 
nel’’ and secure hisendorsement of hiscan- 
didacy. At first Collier demurred, but 
finally consented to do as he was advised. 

‘*Colonel’’ Styles saw Nat Collier com- 
ing and, without waiting for him to state 
the object of his visit, he blurted out : 

“I’m agin you—no use fer you ter say 
nuthin’ ter me. I’m a-goin’ ter put out a 
‘cannerdate myse’f an’ lick you.’’ 

Abstract persuasion would have accom- 
‘plished nothing with Jack Styles. Nat 
‘Collier knew it. But Collier’s own plat- 
form forbade his making any kind ofa 
“*bargain’’ with the ‘‘boss.’’ So Collier 
walked slowly out of the old man’s stable, 
not knowing exactly what step to take next. 

On his way to his office, he remembered 
that it wascurrently reported that old Jack 
Styles, though a rough man in many ways, 
was usually controlled by his only daugh- 
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ter, Azzie Lee. 


He thought it might be 
well to try to approach the old man through 
the daughter. 

But Coller had never been introduced to 


Azzie Lee. He knew her orly by sight. 

Nevertheless, he resolved on a bold ven- 
ture. He would go in person to see her. 

‘I beg pardon,’’ said he, as the door of 
the Styles mansion opened, the bell being 
answered by Azzie Lee Styles herself, ‘‘I 
beg pardon, but I believe this is Miss 
Styles?’’ 

“‘T am,’’ she said. 

‘‘My name is Collier,’’ he continued, 
‘*Nathan Collier. I called to speak to you 
about a little matter personal to myself.’’ 


’ 


” 


Azzie Lee cordially received him and 
showed him intothe parlor. He told her 
his errand and solicited her sympathy and 
support—particularly did he wish that she 
would use her influence in securing her fa- 
ther’s endorsement of his candidacy. 

She assured her caller that, though her 
father had a mind of his own and was 
somewhat self-willed, she would do what 
she could to enlist his active support in be- 
half of Mr. Collier. 

When Collier was in the act of leaving 
the mansion, after having thanked Miss 
Styles for her kindness, Azzie Lee said to 
him half.seriously, ‘‘Mr. Collier, I suppose 
you will need a campaign manager---will 
you not?”’ 

Collier answered in the affirmative, but 
was very much surprised to hear Azzie Lee 
say, ‘‘Well, I would like to put in my ap- 
plication for the place. I believe in your 
platform of ‘No vote buying,’ ‘No liq- 
uor,’ and ‘No pledges,’ whether my fa- 
ther does or not, and, although I have had 
no experience in that line of business, I 
would at least be glad to be given a trial. 
I promise to do my best in the interest of 
my employer.”’ 

Nat Collier, delighted with the novelty 





of having a woman as his campaign mana- 
ger, engaged Azzie Lee Styles on the spot, 
and she was told to report for duty the next 
morning. 

‘‘Colonel’’ Styles turned a deaf ear to all 
of his danghter’s entreaties in behalf of 
‘ther’ candidate, as she called Mr. Collier. 
The old man said to her: 

“I don’t object ter your managin’ his 
race fer him, but I tell you plainly that 
I’m a-goin’ ter put up a man too, an’ we'll 
beat you both. Our platform will be ‘Free 
Liquor, Fair Play, and No Petticoats.’ ’’ 

As may be imagined, Hotspur County 


never in all its history experienced such a 
warm political canvass as it witnessed dur- 
ing the five weeks preceding the county 
primary election with Collier and Azzie 
Lee Styles and the so-called ‘‘decent’’ ele- 
ment on one side and Ben Thomas, ‘‘a plain 
farmer,’’ and ‘‘Colonel’’ Styles and his 


‘*gang’’ on the other. 
The campaign was, however, remarka- 


bly free from personal encounters, mud- 
slinging, and the like. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. 

The day for the election came. sen 
Thomas won out with flying colors, and 
half of Dunbarton was drunk all night. 

Young Nat Collier was crestfallen. He 
had fought a good fight in favor of pure 
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elections and good morals and had been ter- 
ribly defeated. 

After the battle, his campaign manager 
said to him, ‘‘Don’t give up, Mr. Collier ; 
the right will triumph some day. I won’t 
desert you nor your cause. Wait two 
years more and we will win. I would like 
to manage your campaign for you then.’’ 

The next morning, Collier went down to. 
see Jack Styles. After congratulating 
Styles upon the ‘‘victory’’ of the day be- 
fore, Collier said without much ceremony, 
*‘Colonel,’’ I’m in another race now and I 
would like very much to have your sup- 
port, if you have no other candidate. 
Your daughter has made a most excellent 
campaign manager for me, and she has al- 
ready agreed to manage my campaign two 
years from now. But I do not wish to lose 
her services even temporarily. I would 
like to have her manage my campaign for 
me right through life. Do you understand, 
**Colonel?’’ 

The ‘‘Colonel’’ replied, ‘‘I reckon [ 
oughter. My wife tol’ me that she'd been 
’spectin’ of it, an’ I reckon it’ll be all right. 
You go upan’ see the ol’ lady. Tell Azzie 
Lee I’m glad she made sich a good mana- 
ger, an’ that I’ll vote fer ‘‘her’’ cannerdate 
two years f’um now myself.”’ 
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(Continued from page 478) 


cause, cited the cases of Brown V. Mary- 
land, reported in 12, Wheat. p. 419: Stur- 
ges v. Crowinshield 4th, same p. 122, 
which very clearly overthrows the above 
idea. The Court thus said: 


‘“‘Whenever the terms in which a power 
is granted to Congress, or the nature of the 
power, requires that it should be exercised 
exclusively by Congress, the subject is as 
completely taken from the State legisla- 
ture, as ifthey had been expressly forbid- 
den to exercise the power.”’ 

That the states may not exercise contro] 
over inter-state commerce questions unti! 
such time as Congress may act is further 
shown to be the law by Chief Justice Waite 
quoting approvingly in the case under re- 
view, an opinion of Mr. Justice Field, in 
which this language is noted: ‘‘Inaction 
{by Congress) is equivalent to a declara- 
tion that inter-state Commerce shall re- 
main free and untrammelled.”’ 


This case in point is remarkable as illus- 
trating the changes incident to the flight of 
time. Mrs. De Cuir, a wealthy colored 
woman, i. e. a Creole, on avisit in 1870 to 
one of her plantations in Louisiana, (a ticket 
having been procured by her clerk a white- 
man) is denied the use of the ladies cabin 
onthe steamer. She appeals to the law 
which the Louisiana legislature had passed 
to secure her the very accommodation by 
the steamboat Captain denied. She wins 
in the State courts, andon appeal, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States over- 
throws what the Republican Legislature of 
Louisiana had sought to establish. This 
decision was hailed by the enemies of the 
colored man, who was simply striving for 
just and decent treatment on Common Car- 
tiers, as a great victory for the Unchrist- 
ian Caste System of the South, and thus 
the matter stood at the end of 1877. In 
September, 1904, Professor William Hen- 


ry Harrison Hart and Miss Clementine 
Nannie Bartlett, returning to Washington 
from Boston, were peremptorily ordered on 
arriving at Elkton, Md., to vacate the seats 
previously occupied by them and go into 
another car, one set apart under a Mary- 
land Statue of 1904, exclusively for colored 
people, and known asthe ‘‘Jim Crow Car."’ 
Both refused and were forcibly taken from 
the train and jailed at Elkton. Miss Bart- 
lett was subsequently released on the 
ground that no formal request to change 
seats was made by the conductor in her 
case but that her refusal had been assumed. 
Prof. Hart was held and fined $5.00, 
wherupon he appealed and the Maryland 
Court of Appeals in 1605 finds itself es- 
topped by the same decision of the Supreme 
Court in Mrs. De Cuir’s case, rendered 
eighteen years earlier, from giving effect 
to a law passed by enemies of the colored 
racein 1904. ‘Thus does the wheel of time 
revolve. From this decision it is found 
that the railroads will not be able to en- 
force any of the ‘‘Jim Crow’’ laws of the 
States, if they are engaged in any form of 
inter-state Commerce. If a railroad has 
connection inany form with another that 
crosses the state line, it is an inter-state 
Commerce Carrier according to the United 
States Supreme Court, and not subject to 
State legislation by way of freight or pas- 
senger regulation. This view will, it is 
believed, prevail and put an end to the 
barbarous caste system fostered by such 
legislation. 

To the ordinary person, the foregoing 
would seem to clearly indicate that States 
cannot legislate on inter-state Commerce 
matters, and be regarded as conclusive 
But the New York Herald of January 10, 
1905, calls attention to a later decision by 
the Supreme Court, ‘‘Central Georgia Rail- 
way Company vs. Murphy,’’ in which the 
Georgia law making the initial carrier lia- 











ble in case of damage to freight shipments 
even though it occurs outside the State, 
was declared void. The opinion was by 
Mr. Justice Peckham, in which he said: 
‘*The power to regulate the relative rights 
and duties of all persons and corporations 
within the limits of the State cannot ex- 
tend so far as to regulate inter-state Com- 
merce. The police power of the State 
does not give it the right to violate any pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution.’’ Ina 
later decision on an inter state case, the 
Court said, ‘‘The police powers of the State 
must always be exercised in subordination 
tothe superior power of Congress in mat- 
ters under its jurisdiction.”’ 

From the above it is clear all the ‘‘Jim 
Crow Car’’ Acts of the Southern States are 
void, since they have attempted to legis- 
late on matters concerning interstate com- 
merce. Having given at some length the 
sylabus of the Hall-De-Cuir case, a fuller 
understanding of the Md. case follows: 


HART VERSUS THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND. 

In thecase of Hart vs. Stateof Mary- 
land (See Atlantic Reporter, Vol. 60, p. 
457) appealed from Circuit Court, Cecil 
County, the Court of Appeals, by Mr. Jus- 
tice A. Hunter Boyd, March 22nd, 1905, 
said: 

William H. H. Hart was convicted of 
refusing to occupy a car and compartments 
to which he had been assigned by the con- 
ductor on the trian on which he was riding, 
pursuants to Acts 1904, chapter 109, and he 
appeals. 

After reviewing at some length the syl- 
abus of the case, the Court said:— 

‘Although the state has power to adopt 
reasonable police regulations to secure the 
safety and comfort of passengers on inter- 
state trains while within its borders, it is 
well settled, as we have seen, that it can do 
nothing which will directly burden or im- 
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pede the interstate traffic of the carrier, or 
impair the usefulness of its facilities for 
such traffic. When the subject is national 
in itscharacter, and admits and requires 
uniformity of regulation affecting alike all 


the states, the power is in its nature exclu- 
sive, and the state cannot act. The fail- 
ure of Congress to act as to matters of na- 
tional character is, as a rule. equivalent to 
a declaration that they shall be free from 
regulation or restriction by any statutory 
enactment, and it is well settled that inter- 
state commerce is national in its character. 
Applying these general rules to the particu- 
facts in this case, and bearing in mind the 
application of the expressions used in Hall 
v. De Cuir to cases involving questions 
more or less analogous to that before us, 
we are forced to the conclusion that this 
statute cannot be sustained to the 
extent of making interstate passengers 
amenable to its provisions. 

When a passenger enters a car in New 
York under a contract witha carrier to be 
carried through tothe District of Colum- 
bia, if, when he reaches the Maryland line, 
he must leave that car, and go into anoth- 
er, regardless of the weather, the hour of 
the day or the night, or the condition of 
his health, it certainly would, in many in- 
stances, bea great inconvenience, and pos- 
sible hardship. It might be that he was 
the only person of his color on the train, 
and no other would get on inthe state of 
Maryland, but he, if the law is valid against 
him, must, as soon as he reaches the state 
line, leave the car he started in, and go 
into another, regardless of the weather, 
the hour of the day or night, or the condi- 
tion of his health, it certainly would, in 
many instances, be a great inconvenience, 
and possible hardship. It might be that 
he was the only person of his color on the 
train, andnoother would get on in the 
state of Maryland, but he, if the law is val- 
id against him, must, as soon as he reach- 
es the state line, leave the car he started 
in, and go into another, which must be 
furnished for him, or subject himself to a 
criminal prosecution. Or take, for illus- 
tration, the Cumberland Valley -Railroad 
from Winchester, Va., to Harrisburg, Pa. 
In Virginia a law of this kind is in force, 
while in West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
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there is none, as far as we areaware. On 
a train starting from Winchester the pas- 
sengers must be separated according to 
their color for six or eight miles, when it 
reaches the West Virginia line, then 
through West Virginia they can mingle 
again until they reach the Patomac, when 
they would be again separated, and so con- 
tinue until they reach Mason & Dixon’s 
line, when they are again permitted to oc- 
‘cupy cars without regard to their color. If 
the railroaddid not deem it desirable or 
proper to have separate compartments 
throughout the journey—and oftentimes it 
might be wholly unnecessary for the com- 
fort of the passengers on said trains, as 
there might be very few colored persons 
on them—there would be at least three 
chang?s in that short distance. We can- 
not say, therefore, that, as applied to in- 
terstate passengers, such a law as this 
would be so free from the objections point- 
ed out in the cases above mentioned as to 
be sustained under the police powers of the 
states. 

Although we have said above that there 
‘was a distinction between this case and 
Hall’ v. De Cuir, we are of the opinion 
that the Supreme Court has intimated 
very strongly that when a case such as 
this comes before it for decision the same 
conclusion would be reached as in that 
—that the law was contrary to the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. The 
language of the Chief Justice used in that 
case would apply with equal force to this 
statue, and the Supreme Court has over 
and over again not merely cited that case 
as authority, but quoted at length the lan- 
guaged used with approval. Although 
many of the decisions of that tribunal have 
been modified, distinguished, or overruled, 
and very few important cases have been de- 
cided on this clause of the Constitution 


court, we find none from the language 
used by Chief Justice Waite. Without 
further discussing the subject, we are con- 
vinced from what it has already said that 
the Supreme Court will, when called upon 
to determine this precise question, decide 
that such a law as this is invalid, in so far 
as it affects interstate passengers, and, be- 
ing of that opinion, we must accept that as 
the law by which we are to be governed. 

In the case of Smith v. Tennessee, 100 
Tenn. 494, 46 S. W. 506, 41 L. R. A. 432, 
the contrary conclusion was reached in an 
exceedingly able opinion; but as we un- 
derstand the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on analogous questions, and the 
views so strongly indicated by them on 
this particular subject, we do not feel at 
liberty to follow the Tennessee court. In 
Plessy’s Case, 45 La. Ann. 80, 11 South. 
948, 18 L. R. A. 639, the court held a simi- 
lar law to be unconstitutional. In Mississ- 
ippi and Kentucky the state courts so limi- 
ted their decisions as to cause the Supreme 
Court to affirm them on the ground that 
they had confined the statutes to intrastate 
passengers. This conclusion will compel 
us to reverse the judgement appealed from, 
as the appelant was an interstate passen- 
ger.’’ 


[Note—For cases in point see vol. 10 Cen- 


tury Digest: Civil Rights, also same vol. 
title Commerce. ] 


THE FORAKER AMENDMENT TO 
“RATE BILL. 


So much complaint has from time to time, 
been made by the colored people over the 
injustice of the ‘‘Jim Crow’’ laws of the 
Southern states that they serve to humi- 
liate and compel those subject to their 
operation, to pay for a service they do not 
get, that while the ‘‘Rate bill’’ was being 
considered in the U. S. Senate, Senator J. 


wit hout dissent from one or more of the B. Forakeron May oth, ’06, offered an 
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amendment tothe bill. ‘‘It shall be the 
duty of common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce to give equally good ser- 
vice and accommodations to all persons 
paying the same compensation for inter- 
State transportation of passengers.’’ 

This amendment when presented by 
Senator Foraker, wasa part of the anti- 


pass clause of the bill and was rejected by 
the solid Democratic vote, joined by twelve 
republicans—the vote standing 38 to 35. 
The next day Sen. Warner of Mo. offered 
it and it was incorporated into the law. 

At once throughout the North among 
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the colored people, arose a strong wave of 
Opposition to the amendment as worded, 
who by letters and telegrams urged its 
elimination. The fear being expressed by 
them (though not shared by the writer 
hereof) that the words ‘‘equally “good ser- 
vice,’’ would be held as National recogni- 
tion of the vicious principle of segregation 
of American citizens on the line of color. 
It is proper to say, no feeling is entertain- 
ed by the colored people seeking an elimi- 
nationof the amendment, towards Sena- 
tors Foraker or Warner. 








Better write for an interest in THE VOICE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY to-day. 
lower this month than they willever be again. See | 
our advertisement in regular advertising section. 


Shares are 








Reading from top-to bottom: 


A. J. GILLIS, C. GILLIS, JR., C. A. GILLIS. 
C. Gillis, Jr., @ Brothers. Largest Wholesale and Retail Colored Merchants 
in this country. Capital $20,000. See their advertisement 
in another section. 











cATLANTA, 


Academic and Collegiate 
OPENS OCT. 2, 1906 
Fine Equipment. Strong Faculty. 





ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE 


A School for Men and Boys 


For catalogues and all information write 


JOHN HOPE, President Atlanta Baptist College 





GEORGIA 


The Divinity School 
"= OPENS NOV. 1, 1906 
Fuil Courses for B. D. and B. Th. Distinct Faculty 








WILLIS MURPHY. 


Groceries, Grain and 


514 DECATUR ST. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Wu. OSCAR MURPHY. 


Willis Murphy & Son. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 


General Merchandise. 
TELEPHONE 1818 








IS THE NEGRO A BEAST ?—By W. G. 
Schell. A historic, scientific and scriptu- 
ral reply to The Negro A Beast by Charles 
Carroll. Sent by mail $1.00 per copy. 
Address: J. W. CHANDLER, 
Loring, La. 


A. MEANS & SON, HATTERS. 





Keep constantly on hand a select assort- 
ment of the LATEST STYLES OF SOFT 
AND STIFF HATS. Hats neatly Clean- 
ed, Dyed and Repaired. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED. 
PHONE 2905. 

125 Gayoso St Memphls, Tenn 





A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all ——- of drop- 
sy in 8to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer ; noth- 
ing fairer. For circuars, tes- 
Re, timonials, etc., apply to 

DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
, Atlanta, Ga. 














COFFIN’S POEMS, 
244 PAGES 
7° Pages on LYNCHING 
40 Pages on CHILDREN 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
F. B. COFFIN 


Ninth and Gaines Sts., 


bn) 


Little Rock, Ark, 











Mrs. IDA-WHITE DUNCAN 
19 Prescott St., Jersey City, N. J, 
HAIR WORKER 


Wigs, Braids, Bangs, Pompadour and Combings, 
made up inthe latest styles. Scalp Treatment, 
r= a, Face Massage, Mani- 
curing. Colored People’s Combings bought. Mail 
orders promptly attended to. Branch Office, 268 
Bloomfield Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 














Makes the Skin Clear | 


Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
SKIN WHITENER. 


Is an ideal face bleach ; perfectly cleansing 
and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety and in healthy condition. 
Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold oyly by 


3 Whittal {Street Atlanta, Ga. 














JACOBS’ PHARMACY | 











A GROUP PICTURE OF 101 PROMINFNT COLORED PEOPLE. 


SIZE 18x20 INCHES. 
Only $1.00 postpaid, with a book of their histories. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every particular. Theonly thing of the kind sold. 











Agents here is one of the 


GREATEST MONEY-MAKERS. 
ever offered you. Just note a few orders received during the last few days: Geo. H. 
White, Jr., Washington, D. C., 20; Mrs. M. J. Marbury, Ala., 18; Henry Lewis, Ala., 
24; D. W. Gray, Fla., 10; A. J. Williamson, Ala., 15; J. W. Manning, Knoxville, Tenn., 
50. Anda great many more that we haven’t space to mention. 
How is that for a newthing? Isn’t it proof thatthat the pictnre is taking well? 
You had better send 15c for a canvassing outfit and be first in your field. 


J. L. NICHOLS @ CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO., 
920 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
COLORED YOUTH 


Young men who wish to enter the great 
money-making field, the grocery business, 
will find great encouragement and help in 
consulting C. Gillis, Jr., & Brothers, the 
wholesale and retail grocers. They will 
pot only sell you as cheap as anybody else, 
but they will teach you how to do busine-s 
If you go to the Gillis Brothers and invest 
only $159 or $200 and then follow their in- 
structions, you can clear $25 to $30 per 
week. About thirty-five young men right 
herein the city who started from Gillis 
Brothers are clearing the above amounts 
per week andeven more. You can do so 
too, so call on 


C. GILLIS JR. & BROTHERS, 


4 STORES 4 
Store No. 2. 
359 Miss. Ave. 344 Beale Street. 
Near Calhoun Near De Soto. 
Store No. 3, Gayoso Street, fat Bridge, 
W. C. HILL, Mgr. 
4, 694 Main Street, 
Tuomas L. HALL, Mgr. 
All wholesale business transacted at the 
Beale Street STORE, and all out of town 
orders shipped from that STORE. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Store No. 1 


Store No 


g 


176 Warren Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
tian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE of CARDUI 




















| well, feel welland BE 











If you desire to look 


well, apply to Dr. Sa- 
die F. Porter, who 
works directly with 


the blood. When the 
blood is pure, there is 
no possibility of bodi- 
ly suffering. Lemo- 
leone, the Great Magic 
Blood and Nerve Ton- 
ic, purifies the blood, 
builds up the system, 
cures Scrofula, Syphi- 
lis, Catarrh, Bilious 
Headache, Indiges- 
tion, Piles, Diseases of 
the Heart, Rheuma- 
tism, Cancer, Tumor, 
Epileptic Fits and other 
mention. 








diseases too numerous to 


Call or write 
Dr. SADIE F, 
359 Beale Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


PORTER, 


$50.00 REWARD as a guarantee that the reme- 


dies herein mentioned will accomplish the cures 
as they are represented. 





































The Walker House 


19 and 21 WEST 135th St. 
Near Sth Ave. 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms for Permanent or 
Transient Guests. 
We cater to the travelling public. First-class service. 
Wtaahe Appointed Restaurant. 
als Served at all Hours. 
MRS. HANNAH c.W ALKER, Proprietress. 














DR. C. V. ROMAN, OCULIST AND 
AURIST. 


(Post Graduate C.L. N. T.& E., & RK. LV. 
O. Hospitals, London, England.) Prac- 
tice limited to Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientifically 
adjusted. 
2-3 Napier Court, Nashville, Tenn. 
Office 1874 


Telephones. Residence 4356 W. 





HOTEL MACEKO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


F.rst-class accommodations only. Located one 
doo: from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 





CORNS, WARTS, BUNIONS AND MOLES 


Permanently and Safely removed, without pain or cutt 
with our peerless formulas ; a boon to suffering humar 


Price, 35 cents each. 


Order today for your lifetime benefit. 
Address: 


WwW. L. JOHNSON @ COMPAN 
Dept. 10, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





py START A MAGAZINE on a Ca’ 


f $100. Particulars Free, 
Brooklyn, N 


W. A. WALTER & C0., 35-37 Dean St., 
66 99 A Magazine of Money ( 
ADOLOGY ing Propositions for E 
body. 
(Issued Monthly. ) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 3 months, 0c. 1 Year 25¢ 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 10c a Line. $1.20 an Inch. 


Want Ads One Cent a Word. 


WM. A. WALTER & CO. Publisher 
85 & 37 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











cAtlanta University~ 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


College and Normal Courses! 


Each with a Preparatory Course 


An Unsedtarian Christian Institution 





Superior «Advantages in Industriel Training, Music and Printing. 
Home Life and Training. 





For catalogue and information, address Rev. HORACE BUMSTEAD, D. D., Presiden 











VOICE PUBLISHING CO. 





FINE JOB 


68 1-2 E. Alabama St., - . 


Atlanta, Ga 





PRINTING 


MAIL ORDERS 





WE ARE PREPARED TO PRINT: 





A SPECIALTY 


Neat Work! 3) 
Quick Work! 











Minutes of Organizations, Booklets, Business Stationer 
of all kinds, Visiting Cards Wedding and Party Invite 
tions, Etc., On Short Notice and in the most Satisfat 
tory Manner. 
next job. We do Neostyle Work. 


Correspond with us before you let your 
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Educational Instruction 


Broadway 


Hair Dressing School 
1278 Broadway, near 33d St. 
Start Right! Start Now! 


Best Instructors. Best 
Methods. Best School. 


Positions Guaranteed. 


Ladies, if you are earning less than $30 to 
$50 weekly, call on or write to the Broadway 
Hairdressing School, 1278 Broadway; the 
oldest and largest school in America. In- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
New York. Jearn manicuring, hairdress- 
ing, facial massage, scalp treatment, chi- 
topody and dermatology. 


Correspondence Course. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 








SPELMAN SEMINARY 


Have you a daughter to educate? 


READ THE SPELMAN CATALOGUE. 





Do you seek the best training for 
teaching ? 


READ THE SPELMAN CATALOGUE. 





Would you be a professional nurse? 


READ THE SPELMAN CATALOGUE. 





Have you a friend who needs sur- 
gical treatment and careful nursing ? 


READ THE SPELMAN CATALOGUE. 





Write for it to 








Miss Harriet E. Giles 


Spelman Seminary 
ATLANTA, - GEORGIA. 












































ONWARD 


This group picture of President 
Lincoln, Booker T. Washington 
and Frederick Douglas, with side 
scenes made up in black and white; 
size 24x28 inches; framed under 
a glass, only $1.95 -At the 
bottom of the picture there is 
given the history of Tuskegee In- 
stitute; short sketches of Booker T. 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
Frederick Douglas. This picture 
framed is well worth twice the 
money. 

AGENTS WANTED--Liberal Discount. 
Send $1.95 for complete picture, 
outfit and terms, and begin work 
at once. Agents now making 
$8.00 to $10.00 perday. Remem- 
ber, it is an ornament for the best 
homes. Circulars and ternis free. 
Address 


Binder Frame Co. 
83 S. Forsyth St.., Atlanta, Ga. 











LET YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YOU 


WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7% on GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. | Investments may be made onthe INSTALLMENT 
Plan. We have the best proposition on the market. 

Write for particulars. 


ADDRESS MAXWELL, 150 NASSAU ST., N. ¥. CITY. ROOM 18385. 











— 


BROWN’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF SHORT-HAND. 


The Best, the Easiest, and Most Reliable. 
A system that can be learned during 
spare moments and thereby increase your 
salary from 60 to 100 per cent. A thorou 

knowledge of Short-hand makes the 
position sure and the one so skilled in 
great demand. You pay as you learn. 
Terms reasonble. Write for particulars. 


BROWN’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF SHORT-HAND. 
1006 Broadway Place. East St. Louls, Il. 





Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ‘* Ozonized Ox Marrow,”’ 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904 
1 used only one bottle of your po 
made and my hair has stopped 
breaking off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderfu: preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 
I beg to remain, yours truly, 
MINNIE FOASTER. 
314 Southard St. 
Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalpand 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 
glossy Miss MAGGIE REND. 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
pottles of your pomade. I think it is 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it. 
My hair is an example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, 
ELLA Byk. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

i have used one bottle of your po 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 

KHODA EDWARDS 
hj Paris, Mo., July 15,1899. 

Gentlemen: When I began using 
your pomade my head was so bald I 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 








one of the best hair preparations my head and I have been using it 
made. MRS, JOHN GRAF. only two months. IDA PRETER. 
T have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 
A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only saf 
preparation known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn 
harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, pliable and easy tocomb, These results may be obtained from one treat- 
ment; 2 to4 botties are usually sufficient for a year. The use of FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED 
OX MAKKOW’’) removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair 
from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. 
Being elegantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentlemen and children. FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARKROW’’) has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the 
label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. In all that 
long period of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousand we have sold, 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keep it. Be sure to get Ford’s, 
as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Kemember tbat 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW ”"’) is put up only in 50c. size, and is made only in 
Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest.,on each package. Refuse all 
others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 0c, Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
gist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for 
one bottie, postpaid, or BT 40 for three bottles. or $2.50 for six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and 
express charges to all points in U.S.A. When ordering send postal or express money order,and mention 
this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 


Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted everywhere. Charles Ford feast 
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AGENTS, LOOK HERE! $1.00 PER HOUR 


IS WHAT YOU MAKE HANDLING 
OUR HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


THE FRUIT JAR HOLDER AND OPENER. Best Seller Out. 


Holds hot jars and insures tight sealing when canning. No more spoiled fruit. 
Opens easily tightly-sealed jars. Never breaks jar or injures cover. 











The FRUIT 
The HANDS 
The JARS 

The PATIENCE 




















THE “HOLDER” How IT 1s USED THE “OPENER” 


The Squeeze-Ezie 
Mop. 


Scrubbing is a back-break- 
ing job. The hardest work 
is wringing the cloth. Hot 
water scalds and blisters the 
hands The old-fashioned 
mop slops around and dirties 
the wood-work. Our Mop 
overcomesall this. The frame 
holds the cloth square, wrings 
the cloth dryer than by hand 
and without effort. Keeps 
the hands out of the hot and 
dirty water. 


A household necessity; appeals 
to every woman. Wrings per- 
fectly dry. Easily demon- 
strated. Big Seller, Big 
Commissions. 


on both articles. Only re- 


Ke ‘ \ Write foragents’ terms 
*/ liable people wanted. 





SME SELWELL CO. °° “snes ee 


ATLANTA TERRITORY ASSIGNED FOR HOLDER. 























FLOYD'S FLOWERS, OR; DUTY AND BEAUT 


| Designed especially for 
Colored children, with the 
purpose of giving them 


FLOYDS, FLOWERS clean and inspiring litera- 
ture, which will cultivate 
DUTY AND BEAUTY their minds and teach them 
| lessons of morality. 
BY 











SILAS X. FLOYD, D. D. 


Illustrated by 
| JOHN HENRY ADAMS 








Over 300 pag¢s. 80 illustrations. 
Size 6x8. 


COLoRED cHiLpRe® Cloth, Very Attractive, - - - $1.00 


Half Morocco, Library Edition 
Full Morecco, Handsome and 
Durable, A HEROIN BLACK, 























The First and Only Race Book of the Kind Ever Written 





oosts Before, the Colored Boys apa Gilishigh Woelaaed Sounstotdyice 


Schooldays; Stories of Useful Lives; Stories of Great Men; Stories about Ani- 

mals; Stories about Bad Boys and Girls and their Troubles; Stories of Success; 

Stories of Pluck; Stories of Real Fun; Stories of Jolly Times; Stories of Hard- 
ship; Funny Stories, Helpful Stories. 


In all, 100 stories, told a as Ouly Prof. Fleyd can tell them, » and nearly all teaching 1 some im portant : moral lesson. 


The colored pebpte arisbégiother GoadizMustcpeWiciecn often gi dug tntieir children prop- 
ly with only such books as they read at school. They want them to have boo-s where they see 
themselves at play and where they read of themselves, instead of other children. .sn't it a fact, that 
they don’t get books at school that give them inspiring reading—books that inspire them to higher 
ideals? Oné agent wrote us that where he was selling the book it had been adopted in the schools. 
That is the kind of literature we want you to sell—literature that really does the »eople good. 


This book was put on tt@,f#Q0kSolsbtlSaptetber iBefeartilidnehsnd the last of the year there 
were 20,000 sold. This is just the time to take upthe work. There will be 40,000 sold this year. 
Be sure to get your share of the profits. Begin now and increase your bank account at least $500. 
You can doit. We furnish free of charge instructions that will sell eight out of every ten chances. 

Outfit and one complete Copy Free Send roc to pay charges on an agent’s outfit, and with 
your first order for twelve we will give you a complete copy in cloth binding. Answer to-day and 
get prompt service. We are going to be crowded with replies. Besure to give full name of the 
book, to avoid mistakes. 


jJ.L. NICHOLS ®@ CoO., 


Successors to 


HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 
920 Austell Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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